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This book is dedicated to “the kids who are different, 
the kids who don’t always get ‘A’s;’ 
the kids who have ears twice the size of their peers, 
or noses that go on for days. 

Here’s to the kids who are different, 
the kids who are just out of step; 
the kids they all tease, 

who have cuts on their knees and whose sneakers are constantly wet. 
Here’s to the kids who are different, 
the kids with a mischievous streak; 
for when they have grown as history has shown, 
it’s their difference that makes them unique.” 



- Anonymous 
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The Montana Early Literacy Project Overview 

“Books tell the stories of human events and the human condition and not simply the facts . . . 

Literature does more than change minds. It changes people 's hearts. And people with 
changed hearts are people who can move the world . " 

Gillespie, Powell, Clements, &. Swearingen, 1994 

This manual describes the Montana Early Literacy Project, its Model and components, 
and its replication in a variety of early childhood settings: special and general education 
preschools. Head Start classrooms, and specialized childcare centers. Using five components, 
the Model demonstrates how to develop literacy and language skills in young children with and 
without disabilities. The manual also provides strategies for emerging literacy and language 
development. Features at the end of the manual include a variety of appendices, references, and 
resources. The intent of the manual is to be informative and practical. An overview of the 
Montana Early Literacy Project, its Model, and description of its five components are described 
in the following narrative. 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 

The Montana Early Literacy Project began on November 1, 1996, at two demonstration 
sites: CO-TEACH Preschool located on The University of Montana campus and Cherry Valley 
Elementary School located on the Flathead Indian Reservation. The Montana Early Literacy 
Project developed a Model for fostering emerging literacy and language skills in young children 
with diverse abilities. The project Model is currently being replicated at four sites in Montana: 
Head Start, Missoula; Awesome Discoveries Daycare, Poison; Missoula County Public School 
Preschool Program (MCPS), Missoula; and Smart Start Preschool, Poison. 

Young children with disabilities often face challenges learning cognitive and 
communication skills and are at risk of experiencing later difficulty learning to read and write. 
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Research recognizes a strong connection between language development and learning to read 
and write. Activities that foster language skills, an awareness of language struchire, and 
experiences with print promote literacy and language development. Young children with diverse 
abilities can learn early literacy and language skills that give them a strong foimdation before 
formal reading and writing instruction begins in elementary school. Professionals must join with 
family and commumty to help build a solid foundation of communication and early literacy 
competence in children. 

The piupose of the Model is to build early literacy and language skills in young children 
with disabilities by developing partnerships with families, schools, and community members and 
by using developmentally appropriate services that are individually and culhirally sensitive. The 
Model recognizes and expands upon everyday literacy events and existing routines of classroom 
and home environments to build literacy and language directly into children’s daily experiences. 
Included in the Model are materials and instructional strategies that can be used by early 
childhood service providers and families to assist yoimg children with disabilities to acquire the 
skills necessary for later literacy acquisition. Additionally, the Model provides teaching and 
staff support with the knowledge necessary to implement these comprehensive services. 

The Five Kev Components of the Model 

The Montana Early Literacy Project developed a Model for fostering emerging literacy 
and language skills in young children with diverse abilities. The Model incorporates five key 
components that describe how to develop literacy and language skills in yoimg children with and 
without disabilities. Component One identifies developmentally appropriate thematic units, 
interventions, and activities that embed literacy and language throughout children’s existing 
routines during the school day. Component Two provides a method to identify early literacy and 



language needs of individual students and to write Individualized Education Program (lEP) goals 
and objectives that meet those needs. Component Three provides strategies to foster family 
participation in literacy and language activities, both at home and at school. Component Four 
addresses means of providing inclusive, respectful, and culturally sensitive literacy services that 
celebrate individual differences of children and their families. It also focuses on the 
understanding and appreciation of the cultural practices, beliefs, and traditions of Native 
Americans in Montana. Component Five provides teachers, support staff, and families with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to implement the Model. 

Seven thematic Literacy Tubs that incorporate each of the five Model components have 
been developed: Native American Stories; Alike and Different; The Very Hungry Caterpillar; 
Rainbow Fish; Itsy Bitsy Spider; Head, Shoulders, Knees, and Toes; and Wheels on the Bus. 

The Literacy Tub activities are implemented at the project demonstration and replication sites 
and are available for check out by schools, families, and childcare facilities across the state of 
Montana. 

The Montana Early Literacy Project promotes the belief that literacy is one of the primary 
avenues by which individuals gain access to full community participation and attainment of 
personal potential. The time to develop early literacy and language skills in young children is 
now. The authors hope the content of this manual meets our readers’ needs. 
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Component One 



Component One: Literacy Throughout the Day 

“The dear people do not know how long it takes to read. I have been at it all my life 
and cannot say that I have reached my goal. ” 

- Goethe 

Research has established a strong connection between language and literacy development 
(Braunger, J., Lewis, J., & Hagans, R., 1997; Watson, L., Layton, T., Pierce, P., & Abraham, L., 
1994; Whitehurst & Lonigan, 1998). The early childhood years, birth through eight, are the most 
important developmental period for language and literacy (Pinker, 1994; Schickedanz, 1999). 

Children who are at risk for reading disabilities can be identified before experiencing 
reading failure in elementary school (Catts, 1997). Children who exhibit difficulty learning oral 
language are at significant risk for having problems learning to read (Jenkins & Bowen, 1994). 
Various studies reported that up to 80% of preschool children with language disorders acquire 
some degree of reading impairment (Adams, 1990; Jenkins & Bowen, 1994; Watson et al., 

1994). 

Families, caregivers, and early childhood educators have a significant impact on 
children’s language and emerging literacy skills. Children need to be provided with a wide 
variety of experiences and opportunities to talk, tell stories, read storybooks and be read to, and 
engage in imaginary playing, drawing, and writing. 

Emerging literacy is a social process that describes behaviors exhibited by young children 
as they begin to approximate reading and writing acts. This process emerges as children develop 
oral language structures, find meaning in written symbols around them, and gain an awareness of 
the sound structure of language (Braunger et al, 1997; Kaderavik & Sulzby, 1998; Lonigan, C., 
Bloomfield, B., Anthony, J., Bacon, K., Phillips, B., & Samwel, C., 1999). Early childhood 
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programs should not replicate the formal reading instruction provided in elementary school. 
Instead programs should include experiences that promote children’s development of vocabulary 
and reasoning skills, listening comprehension, expanded sentence structures, sense of story, 
sensitivity to the sounds of language, and concept understanding. Critical, too, are experiences 
that instill a motivation to read and reflect diverse people, places, things, and ideas (Paulson, L., 
Noble, L., Jepson, S., & van den Pol, R., 2001). 

Three Areas That Are Critical for Language and Literacy Development 

Research describes three areas that are critical for language and literacy development: 
language use, print awareness, and phonological awareness. 

Language use. Language use is the listening and speaking part of communication. Oral 
language skills include abilities such as: understanding basic spatial, temporal, and sequential 
concepts; using words that are understandable; using sentence structures that follow the 
grammatically acceptable form; describing experiences; predicting what will happen in the 
future; and talking about events that happened in the past. Language skills include abilities such 
as: understanding basic spatial, temporal, and sequential concepts; saying words that are 
understandable; using sentence structures that follow the grammatically acceptable form; 
describing experiences, predicting what will happen in the future, and talking about events that 
happened in the past. 

Print awareness. Print awareness is the understanding of books and symbols as well as 
comprehension of the alphabetic principle (sound/letter associations). Adults can help children 
find meaning in symbols around them by providing many opportunities to: look at and read 
books, recognize and talk about print and symbols in the environment, and experience and 
observe the functional use of print being read and written. Print rich environments provide 
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opportunities in which literacy structures and functions can be used to engage children in 
meaningful language and literacy experiences. Children need many exposures to and 
experiences interacting with print to develop an emergent understanding of how writing 
represents what is said. When young children experiment with print, they discover the 
connection between letters and sounds. At this time, there should not be a focus on correct 
spelling (Paulson et al, 2001). 

Phonological awareness. Phonological awareness is the explicit awareness of the sound 
structure of language and the ability to reflect on and consciously manipulate the syllables and 
sounds of speech (Catts, 1991; Hodson, 1994; National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1998). An awareness of the sound structure of language develops when children realize 
that the words they say are separate from the things they represent and that the words are 
comprised of sound segments that can be rhymed, pulled apart, and put back together. 
Phonological awareness consists of a wide range of sound play that includes rhyming, isolating 
the first or last sound in words, and detecting or substituting syllables and sounds. It also includes 
blending and segmenting words by syllables and sounds (O’Connor, R., Jenkins, R., & Slocum, 
T., 1995). When children develop an awareness that our language has meaning as well as a 
structure, they develop a sense of phonological awareness (Paulson et al, 2001). 

Three important phonological awareness skills that young children develop are rhyming, 
segmenting, and blending. Rhyming focuses on sound correspondence of the endings of words 
written or spoken and is the first phonological awareness skill to develop (Snyder & Downey, 
1997). When young children participate in saying rhymes, finger plays, and songs, they are 
developing a sense of the phonological structure of language (Jenkins, 1994). By saying these 
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rhyming patterns over and over, children develop the ability to recognize, identify, and then 
produce rhymes (Paulson et al, 2001). 



Segmenting is the identification of individual syllables and sounds within words 
(Torgesen, J., Morgan, S., & Davis, C., 1992). When children acquire this skill, they are able to 
hear a word, analyze the components, and pull it apart into syllables and then individual sounds 
(Paulson et al, 2001). It appears that once children are able to recognize that speech can be 
segmented and that these segmented units are represented by letters, the systematic relationships 
between letters and sounds are easier to grasp and use in both reading and writing (Blachman, 
1991; Donnelly, K., Thomson, S., Huber, L., & Schoemer, D., 1992). 

Blending is the ability to combine a sequence of isolated syllables or sounds together to 
produce a recognizable word (Torgeson et al, 1992). Blending is an important skill needed later 
when children are learning to decode or sound out printed words phonetically (Paulson et al, 
2001). Preschool children, as young as age three, demonstrate the ability to blend syllables into 
words (Hodson, 1994). 

Early Literacy and Language Across the Five Developmental Domains 

When designing inclusive curriculum materials, it is important to consider lesson plan 
goals and objectives that target each of the five inter-related developmental domains identified 
in federal eligibility regulations for children with disabilities (Neilsen, van den Pol, Guidry, 
Keeley, & Honzel, 1994) which are: 1) communication; 2) social, emotional, and behavioral; 

3) physical; 4) self-help and independence; and 5) academic readiness. The Montana Early 
Literacy Project Model advocates that early literacy and language skills can and should cross 
over all five of the domains and must be considered as integral to the education of all children. 

The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 1 
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The five developmental domains and some of the early literacy and language skills that can be 
practiced within them are described below. 

It is imperative that children have the opportunity to practice social communication skills 
and learn to identify and express their emotions appropriately, as well as communicate their wants 
and needs to others. Examples of skills that would be included in these domains are: observing 
cooperative play rules and requesting to play; using communication skills during show-and-tell, 
telling stories, and listening to others; and developing positive self-esteem and self-expression to 
relay feelings to peers and adults. 

Physical skills can also incorporate early literacy skills and can be divided into two 
categories: fine motor skills (small muscle) and gross motor skills (large muscle). Children have 
many opportunities throughout the day to practice physical skills. For example, fine motor early 
literacy skills may include copying letters on paper or the chalkboard, cutting paper or yam, 
painting, turning pages of a book, and putting together a puzzle. During gym or recess, children 
develop gross motor skills and learn early literacy prepositional concepts such as climbing up the 
slide, sliding down the slide, crawling through the barrel, walking around the swings, jumping 
over the rope, and running under the trees. A variety of activities that foster early literacy and 
self-help or independence occur in the natural classroom and home environments. Some examples 
include cutting and gluing, transitioning between activities, hand washing, and following routines. 

Preschool children need many opportunities to practice early literacy and kindergarten 
readiness skills such as: following instructions; manipulating classroom materials (writing 
utensils, paint brushes, scissors); attending and participating in group activities (circle-time, gym, 
table-top activities); participating in individual learning activities (work jobs and learning centers); 
completing daily transition activities (cleaning up, standing in line, waiting quietly); and learning 
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cognitive concepts (colors, shapes, recognizing written names, extending patterns, matching and 
sorting, rote counting, and counting with one-to-one correspondence). 

Early literacy and language skills set the stage for reading achievement in the early 
school grades and should emphasize the gradual and natural emergence of language and 
literacy through rhyme, rhythm, and repetition in a literacy and language-rich environment. 
Many of these skills are learned incidentally through exposure to print and daily literacy 
activities including singing songs, listening to and retelling stories and nursery rhymes, 
drawing and writing, copying shapes and letters, and listening to and watching adults read and 
write. Some examples of activities which enhance the development of early literacy and 
language skills are the following: computer, library, listening center, flannel boards, puppets, 
dramatic play, easel painting, writing center, science and discovery center, name tags, helping 
hands, calendar, song cards, finger plays, and repeated readings. 

Daily Routines and Naturally Existing Curriculum 

Natural opportunities within the home, childcare, and school environments facilitate the 
development of young children’s language and emerging literacy skills throughout daily routines 
and activities. Language and literacy activities should not be taught in discreet, isolated lessons. 
Rather, language and literacy should be embedded within the naturally occurring curriculum of a 
classroom or the daily activities of the home or childcare setting. Language and literacy skills 
can be developed within activities that occur seamlessly throughout the daily routine such as 
eating, dressing, playing, toileting, reading, and talking. 

The first component of The Montana Early Literacy Project Model describes how to 
infuse language and literacy activities throughout children’s daily preschool routines by 
developing and implementing Literacy Tubs. This process is accomplished by identifying a 

The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 9 
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theme, assessing students’ prior knowledge related to the theme, developing theme-related 
activities, gathering necessary materials to be utilized and completed over a specified period of 
time, implementing the activities within the existing curriculum, and then gathering data to 
determine what the students learned from the activities. 

The Literacy Tub Development Process 

The Literacy Tub Development Process serves as a planning and organizational tool for 
early childhood service providers. The following steps describe the process of developing these 
thematic units. 

Step 1. Identify: 1) a theme, 2) a selected children’s book, and 3) a song to be the focus 

for a 2-week period of time. Determine the goals and objectives of the unit including the 

key vocabulary and target concepts. 

Considerations for theme : 

- Is it relevant to the program curriculum? 

Is it developmental! y appropriate? 

Does it meet objectives for student needs? 

Is it fun? 

Considerations for selected book : 

- Is the book integrally related to the theme? 

- Is it interesting to children? 

Is the text of the story an appropriate length? 

Are rhyming words and/or repeated sentences included in the text? 

Is the book culturally sensitive? 

Are there questionable issues within the wording or illustrations? 

The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 10 
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Considerations for selected song : 



Is the song integrally related to the theme? 

- Is there a rhythmic pattern and repetition? 

Is the verse length appropriate for young children? 

- Are there opportunities for associated movement and actions? 

- Is it culturally sensitive? 

Step 2. Determine students’ prior knowledge about a subject, and pre-assess what they 
know in relation to the selected theme. During small or whole group activity, facilitate a 
class discussion related to the upcoming theme, for example caterpillars in The Very 
Hungry Caterpillar by Eric Carle. Using a piece of butcher paper to write down the 
students’s dictation, ask each child to tell the class something, if anything, that they know 
about caterpillars. Ask them to use words to describe caterpillars. Be sure not to “help” 
the children too much in this activity, because the purpose is to simply determine what 
they know prior to implementation of the unit. Make a list of the vocabulary, keywords, 
and phrases that children identify in the discussion in relation to caterpillars. Write the 
children’s names next to the word or phrases that they contributed to the discussion. Date 
and save the piece of butcher paper to compare with the post-assessment. Tell students 
that in a few days, they are going to learn even more about caterpillars. 

Step 3. Complete a book analysis on the selected story to identify relevant concepts and 
skills. (See Appendix A for the Book Analysis Form.) The analysis helps to ensure that 
books selected for the Literacy Tub contain a broad range of characteristics. 
Considerations should include: the number of words per page, opportunities for left to 
right finger-sweeping and sequencing following words on pages, repeated sentences or 
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phrases, rhyme, real and pretend contexts, illustration descriptions, diversity 
representations, concepts presented, feelings, social skills, relationships, and other 
comments as needed. 

Step 4. Choose an additional four to eight children’s books from the class, school, or 
public library that support and relate to the selected theme. Complete the book analysis 
for each book to ensure a representation of concepts, vocabulary, print, and cultural 
representations. 

Considerations for selecting key vocabulary and target concepts : 

- Identify approximately 10 key vocabulary words. 

Are the words included in the selected books and song? 

Are the words applicable to everyday living? 

Step 5. Make a song card that illustrates the theme song and includes the words. 

Step 6. Gather and create a variety of activities that relate to the theme and selected book 
to be embedded into the daily classroom routine (i.e. circle, learning centers, snack, 
recess, and library). “Lesson plans come in a variety of formats; however, good lesson 
plans contain three components: instructional objectives or intended learning outcomes; 
materials; and activities that prepare, guide, reinforce, and assess whether the learner has 
achieved the outcome” (Ashmore, 2001, p. 9). Develop lesson plans for activities using 
the Literacy Lesson Plan Form and the Bi-weekly Planning Sheet. (See Appendix A for 
the Literacy Lesson Plan Form and the Bi-weekly Planning Sheet.) Identify expected 
outcomes within each activity and write activity descriptions that target the five 
developmental domains: academic readiness, communication, social/emotional, 
independence, and physical. Include the key vocabulary and target concepts that will be 
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focused on during activity implementation. Also, identify opportunities within the 
literacy activities to work toward Individualized Education Program (lEP) goals and 
objectives that meet specific needs of students. Make any necessary modifications and 
reasonable accommodations to ensure that all students succeed while participating in the 
literacy activities. Gather needed materials to complete each activity. Be sure to include 
activities that: 

focus on the following areas of instruction: language use, print awareness, 
and phonological awareness. Each of these three areas are described in 
detail and many activities that incorporate these three areas are described 
in the resource Building Early Literacy and Language Skills (Paulson et al, 
2001 ). 

are extensions of the selected book, the songs, and the four to eight 
additional books; 

target the five inter-related early childhood developmental domains: 

1. academic readiness (e.g., shapes, colors, numerals) 

2. communication 

3. social/emotional and behavioral 

4. independence/self-help 

5. physical (fine and gross motor skills, sensory skills). 

Step 7. Compile a list of an additional 20 to 30 theme-related book titles and authors. 
Books from this list are displayed in the class library and available for children to read 
during the 2-week thematic unit. The entire literacy Tub book reading list can be sent 
home to parents. 
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Step 8. Develop a 2-week lesson plan that infuses the literacy-related activities 
throughout the school day. (See Appendix A for the Literacy Lesson Plan Form and the 
Bi-weekly Planning Sheet.) 

Step 9. Create a newsletter for families that briefly describes the daily events, key 
vocabulary, target concepts, extension activities, and other important information such as 
field trips, snacks, and classroom guests. (See Appendix A for the Sample Newsletter 
“The Very Hungry Caterpillar.”) 

Step 10 . Design a bulletin board or wall display that illustrates the selected book. 

Step 11. Develop a family literacy bag of activities that corresponds to the Tub theme. 

The process for developing Family Literacy Bags is described in Component Three: 

Family Connections. 

Step 12. Gather the family literacy bag, books, and materials needed for the activities. Make a 
complete Literacy Tub inventory list. Put all items in a large storage container that becomes the 
Literacy Tub. Each literacy tub contains the following: 

Montana Early Literacy Project Manual 

Literacy tub booklet: tub development and implementation process; tub checkout 
procedure and guidelines; tub inventory list; tub newsletter sample(s); list of 20- 
30 theme-related book titles and authors; activity descriptions and materials to 
complete activities; tub blackline master copies; tub recipes; tub evaluation 
Multiple copies of the selected children’s book (hardback, paperback, and board 
book, if available) 

Four to eight additional theme-related books 
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Songcard(s) that illustrate the song or finger play and includes the words to the 
song 

Family literacy bag including activities to be sent home with children or given to 
families during a home visit. 

Thematic bulletin board/wall display materials 

Tell, Show, Help, Praise Instructional Strategy: Tell-Show-Help-Praise (TSHP) is 
a gentle, nonintrusive teaching method implemented by teachers at CO-TEACH, 
which enables children to learn skills in the least restrictive way first, gradually 
increasing directiveness, only to the point at which the child responds. 

Sample Choice Book: The Choice Book is produced at CO-TEACH each year 
and includes photographs of current preschool students engaged in desirable 
prosocial behaviors. The Choice Book provides children with strategies for 
problem solving and helps children learn how to effectively deal with a variety of 
situations that occur frequently in the classroom and at home. 

Digital camera and several floppy disks 

Thematic literacy and language CD-ROM/computer software. 

The Literacy Tub Implementation Process 

The Literacy Tub Implementation Process serves as a procedure for infusing day long 
language and literacy activities into the existing curriculum. The following describes the process 
of implementing these thematic units: 

Step 1. Read the activity descriptions and lesson plans. Share the activities and lesson 
plans with the teaching team. For example, use them to communicate with 
paraeducators, volunteers, special education service providers, and any other adults 
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working in the classroom, so that the entire teaching staff knows and understands what 
the lesson plan is, what skills will be practiced, and the schedule of each day’s events. 
Staff members may also have ideas or strategies that compliment the Tub, and these 
could be added to the existing activities. 

Step 2 . Send the newsletter home to families briefly describing the daily events, 
highlighted vocabulary, concepts, extension activities, and other pertinent information 
such as field trips, snacks, and classroom guests. Make sure families receive the letter 
several days before the Tub implementation takes place. That way families can discuss 
the activities before, during, and after they are happening at school. This will ensure 
communication between school and home, as well as allow the opportunity for the same 
skills to be practiced at school and at home. Skills that are practiced in more than one 
environment are more likely to be generalized across settings. 

Step 3 . Using the items from the developed Tub, arrange the classroom to meet the needs 
of the prepared Tub activities. 

Hang the bulletin board or wall display that illustrates the selected book. 
Place the multiple copies of selected children’s book, along with the four 
to eight additional books that support the theme, in the classroom library 
or reading area. 

Arrange the activities that are prepared in the Tub at the designated centers 
in the classroom, for example, a writing activity at the writing center, an 
art activity at the art center, dramatic play activity in the pretend play area, 
etc. 
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Include the song card that focuses on the Tub theme in the circle or whole 



group activity area. 

Step 4 . Implement the Tub activities along with the existing curriculum for two weeks. 
Be sure to read the selected book and sing the accompanying song and finger play every 
day for two weeks. This act of repeatedly reading and exposing a child to the same book 
is completed in a variety of ways. For instance, when introducing children to the selected 
storybook for the first time during whole group (such as circle or library) discuss the title, 
turn the pages, look at the pictures, and talk about what might be happening in the story. 
The second opportunity children have to “read” the selected book, they will be somewhat 
familiar with it. Mention key vocabulary words, and read the book aloud to the children. 
A third opportunity to read the same story can begin by asking the children leading 
questions about the story such as “What is the name of this story? What is the caterpillar 
doing in this story? Is the caterpillar hungry? Why is the caterpillar hungry?” Then 
allow the children to retell the story while you facilitate the discussion and ask leading 
questions. Another example of story exposure happens each day by singing the related 
song or finger play. After numerous exposures to the same story and related song, 
children begin to “read” the story with adults or as they look at the book independently. 
Children’s attention spans also increase when they are able to participate in the act of 
“reading.” They can predict what will happen next and develop reading confidence. 

Children benefit from repeated readings in countless ways. When stories are read 
aloud to children, they are exposed to the content and structure of language, which 
improves their vocabulary and sentence structure (Paulson et al, 2001). Repeated 
exposure to the same text provides multiple opportunities for children to assimilate and 
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process the oral language and provides the necessary repetition needed to become 
familiar with how print works (Barrentine, 1997; Katims & Pierce, 1995; Watson et al, 
1994). Furthermore, children who are exposed to the same text and illustrations over and 
over again build confidence as readers and are able to predict what the sequence of the 
story is and how the story connects to events in their own lives. Repeated readings may 
vary in presentation and some examples include: reading the book from beginning to 
end; looking at the pictures and using the vocabulary within; singing songs and 
participating in the motions of fingerplays that retell the story; listening to the book on 
cassette tape; and acting out the story with puppets or flannel board characters. 

Step 5. After two weeks, determine what students have learned about the subject/theme 
using the butcher paper as a post-assessment activity. During small or whole group 
activity, facilitate another class discussion related to the bi-weekly theme that was just 
implemented, for example caterpillars in The Very Hungry Caterpillar by Eric Carle. 
Using a piece of butcher paper to write down the students’ dictation, ask each child to tell 
the class what they now know about caterpillars. Be sure not to “help” the children too 
much in this activity, because the purpose is to determine what they know subsequent to 
the implementation of the unit. Make a list of the vocabulary, keywords, and phrases that 
children identify in the discussion in relation to caterpillars. Predictably, the list will be 
much longer, more descriptive, and involve every child’s contribution given the thematic 
implementation. Date the list and compare it to the pre-assessment activity to determine 
child gains. 

Step 6. Complete the Montana Early Literacy Project Tub Evaluation Materials. (See 
Appendix A for the Evaluation Materials.) This allows for reflection and evaluation of 
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how the Early Literacy Tub Implementation went, what worked well, what things had to 
be modified or adapted, what things need to be improved, and what to do differently the 
next time the Tub is implemented. 

The thematic literacy tubs developed by the Montana Early Literacy Project include (by 
tub title/repeated reading - brief thematic description): 1) The Wheels on the Bus - 
transportation; 2) Heads, Shoulders, Knees and Toes - All About Me; 3) Itsy Bitsy Spider - 
Spiders; 4) Rainbow Fish - Caring, Sharing, & Friendship; 5) The Very Hungry Caterpillar - 
Spring & Butterfly Life Cycle; 6) Alike and Different - appreciation of diversity and tolerance; 
and 7) Native American Stories - Native American Indians & Oral Traditions. 

As an extension of the original tubs, a series of traveling literacy are also available to be 
“checked out” and implemented by other early childhood educators and childcare providers 
across the state and broaden the scope of the MELP project. The traveling tubs include the seven 
original MELP tubs as well as the following thirteen additional tubs: 1) Dinosaur Roar - 
Dinosaurs; 2) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star - Astronomy; 3) We’re Going on a Bear Hunt - Bears; 
4) Bam Dance - Fall Harvest & Farming; 5) Growing Vegetable Soup - Health, Spring, & 
Gardening; 6) The Mitten - Winter & Forest Animals; 7) The Very Grouchy Ladybug - 
Friendship & Bully Prevention; 8) Peanut Butter and Jelly - Food & Cooking; 9) Is Your Mama 
a Llama? - Baby Animals; 10) Eggs - Hatching; 1 1) Chicka Chicka Boom Boom - Alphabet, 
Numbers, Shapes, & Colors; 12) Snowballs - Family & Winter; and 13) My Five Senses - 
Seeing, Hearing, Touching, Tasting, & Smelling. 

Seven original MELP tubs plus thirteen additional traveling tubs equals a total of twenty 
literacy tubs available for use among special educators, speech and language pathologists, 
preschool teachers, childcare providers and families across the state of Montana. To date, MELP 
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literacy tubs have been implemented in the following Montana communities: Butte, Dillon, 
Frenchtown, Heart Butte, Kalispell, Lame Deer, Laurel, Libby, Missoula, Ronan, and Thompson 
Falls. 



These Literacy Tubs are available for check out by families, childcare providers, early 

childhood special and general educators, and anyone else who is interested. (See Appendix A for 

Literacy Tub Checkout Process and Guidelines as well as Literacy Tub Contents.) For more 

information about the Literacy Tubs, please visit www.co-teach.com or contact: 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 

CO-TEACH Preschool 

Division of Educational Research & Service 

The University of Montana 

Missoula, MT 59812 - 6336 

(406) 243-4280 

ders@selwav.umt.edu 
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Component Two 



Component Two: lEP Connections 

“They are able, because they think they are able." 

- Virgil 

“My teacher thought I was smarter than I was, so I was. ” 

- a six-year-old child 

Early literacy and language skills begin in infancy and continue to develop 
throughout the preschool years and beyond. As discussed in Component One, children’s 
emerging literacy and later literacy success depends largely on their acquisition of oral 
language skills, development of phonological awareness skills, and numerous exposures 
and experiences with print during their preschool years. 

Current research suggests that children at risk of developing reading disabilities can 
be identified before experiencing reading failure (Catts, 1997). Children who exhibit 
difficulty learning how to talk are at significant risk for having problems learning to read. 
Preschool children who are identified as having disabilities face a significant risk of 
difficulty in acquiring literacy skills. Various studies report that up to 80% of preschool 
age children with language disorders later display some degree of reading impairment 
(Adams, 1990; Jenkins & Bowen, 1994; Watson et al., 1994). 

Early Intervention 

Research has established that early intervention can have a significantly positive 
effect on children’s development. Bishop and Adams (1990) reported that children who 
overcame their early language difficulties before five years of age were not at risk of 
developing literacy problems. Those who still had some evidence of language impairment 
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after SVi years of age were likely to experience difficulties learning to read and spell. 
Phonological awareness is often one skill area that is lacking in these children. 



As defined in Component One, phonological awareness is the understanding that 
spoken words are made with individual sounds. A lack of phonological awareness is a 
limitation for young children that may play a major role in future literacy development. 
Children who enter elementary school with a beginning understanding of the phonological 
structure of language, or who develop this awareness as a result of early instruction, tend to 
progress smoothly in learning to read and write (Treiman & Cassar, 1997). Young 
children, including those with developmental delays, can learn phonological awareness 
skills (Hodson, 1994). 

Early intervention holds a promise of helping reduce reading failure and the 
negative consequences of that failure (Catts, 1997). Simply, early intervention makes the 
difference for many young children with disabilities or who are at risk of reading or 
spelling failure. 

Risk Factors. Characteristics, and Early Language Indicators for Literacy Difficulties 
Risk factors of literacy difficulties include, but are not limited to: lack of 
parent/child language interaction, lack of motivation, poverty, and developmental 
disabilities and delays (Paulson et al, 2001). Students with disabilities are more likely to 
drop out of school than students without disabilities of similar socioeconomic, racial, 
linguistic, and cultural background (Council for Exceptional Children, 1994). For students 
identified as speech impaired, the drop out rate was 32.5%; for students with learning 
disabilities, 36.1%. These high drop out rates were correlated with failure in basic 
academic subjects, high absenteeism, and a lack of social bonds with classmates and 
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teachers. Poor reading and written languages skills emerged as primary causes of failure in 
academic subjects (Vincent, 1996). 

Early, consistent, and systematic experience with literacy activities will increase a 
child’s readiness to participate in the general classroom and decrease a child’s likelihood of 
school failure and dropout. Ample evidence from child development and early childhood 
education points to the benefit of these activities for children, particularly when there is a 
simultaneous focus on the involvement of their family and community (Vincent, 1996). 

Children who are likely to have difficulty learning to read and write when formal 
instruction begins in the elementary grades are often those who display any or all of the 
following characteristics; 

• They begin school without a strong foundation in the oral language structure. 

• They have an inability to attend to the sound structure of spoken and written words. 

• They have limited experiences with print, which hinders their understanding of the 
purpose and function of reading and writing (Catts, 1997; Jenkins & Bowen, 1994; 
Snow, Bums, & Griffin, 1998; Stackhouse & Snowling, 1996). 

• Among the poorest readers in later years are children with underdeveloped 
phonological awareness in preschool and kindergarten (Ball, 1993). 

Research has identified several early language characteristics that are indicators for 
possible difficulties in developing literacy (Snowling & Stackhouse, 1996). The causal 
relationship has not been firmly established. However, many young children who had 
language difficulties and also experienced difficulties with literacy development displayed 
the following characteristics: 
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2V2 years . When children at two and a half years of age in the early stages of 
language development use short, simple sentences and their word production is not 
very accurate, they are displaying some difficulty figuring out the structure of 
language. Their speech is often characterized by the use of mainly single word 
utterances, a small number of speech sounds (typically /b, m, d/), and a limited 
number of vocabulary words. 

3 years . At three years of age, difficulty understanding language, difficulty naming 
common objects accurately (e.g., saying “cow” for a horse, a “sit down thing” for 
chair, “fork” for spoon), or speech that is difficult to understand are indicators of 
literacy difficulties. 

4 years . Four-year-old children who experience difficulties with language structure 
and putting words together in sentences appropriately (e.g., “she-her going to-a 
store” for “she is going to the store” are at risk for experiencing literacy difficulties. 
Another indicator is word junction problems, which occur when word boundaries 
are not easily determined (e.g., when asked if the child wanted “to sit on a pillow or 
a chair,” the response was “pillowora” combining three words). Another indicator 
is difficulty differentiating between similar sounding words and producing complex 
sound clusters and words (e.g., saying “ice fream” for ice cream or “pasgetii” for 
spaghetti or “I fed the pigeons to the flag” for “I pledge allegiance to the flag. ..”). 

5 years. Oral language indicators for children entering kindergarten may include 
difficulties with accurate naming or word-finding problems. There may be a lack of 
print awareness, poor letter and sound knowledge, poor rhyming skills, and a 
limited sensitivity of phonological awareness. 
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Some educators tend to believe that learning to read does not begin until children 
encounter formal, sequenced, direct instruction and that emerging reading and writing 
behaviors are not real, but are precursors. Because it is sometimes thought that children 
with special needs often are not “ready” to interact with print, they may have and be 
provided very limited experiences with reading and writing activities (Watson et al., 

1994). 

Current research overwhelmingly supports the importance of facilitating emerging 
literacy and language skills in all preschool age children as a critical foundation for literacy 
development. Increasingly, the programs that children enter after their experience in early 
childhood special education settings are general kindergarten classrooms. 

Developmental! y appropriate literacy activities for toddlers and preschoolers are a powerful 
determinant of their enjoyment and success with primary grade literacy activities, and the 
successful inclusion of children with disabilities in elementary level settings is enhanced 
when they can participate in the “general” curriculum (Vincent, 1996). 

The Montana Early Literacy Project Model embraces the notion that early 
childhood programs should not replicate formal reading instruction provided in elementary 
school. Instead, they should include experiences that promote children’s development of 
vocabulary, concept understanding and reasoning skills, listening comprehension, 
expanded use of sentence structures and sense of story, sensitivity to the sounds of 
language, and print awareness (Paulson et al, 2001). 

Assessment 
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The development of emerging literacy skills in young children is too important to 
allow a “wait and see” approach. To facilitate the development of literacy skills, children 



need to acquire oral language skills, develop phonological awareness skills, and have many 
exposures and experiences with print. Identifying children’s strengths and needs in 
language and emerging literacy skill development allows educators to plan early and 
appropriate interventions. 

If a parent, caregiver, or teacher has concerns about a child’s development, they can 
make a referral to their local school district. After obtaining parental permission in writing 
to assess the child, the evaluation process can begin. It is imperative that educators and 
service providers use a variety of both informal and formal assessment tools to determine 
children’s individual present levels of literacy and language skills, rather than using one 
assessment to determine a child’s skills. An example of a formal assessment is the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary standardized test. Some examples of informal assessments 
are parent interviews, portfolios with samples of student work, language samples, the 
Emerging Literacy Checklist, and the Emerging Literacy Screening (Paulson et al, 2001). 

Emereins Literacy Checklist. The Emerging Literacy Checklist may be used by 
early childhood educators, speech and language pathologists, parents, and caregivers to 
identify the general level of children’s literacy development. The items on the list provide a 
basis for determining which skills have been acquired, which skills can be enhanced, and 
which skills need to be developed. 

The checklist is designed to provide information in the areas of language use, 
phonological awareness, and print awareness and can be used initially to identify the level 
of skill development and later to document the child’s progress and growth. It is 
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particularly important to identify skill areas that are not developing at an expected rate, 
especially those skills that are predictive of future difficulties with reading and writing. 
When delays are identified, appropriate interventions can facilitate the development of 
those skills. The specific assessment dates can be noted on the lines provided at the top of 
the form. Also, the date that skills were observed can be written on the line in front of 
specific items. Children’s understanding of many basic concepts develops during the 
preschool years. (See Appendix B for the Emerging Literacy Checklist.) 

Emerging Literacy Screening. Knowing the level of emerging literacy development 
children have attained is fundamental in designing the most appropriate educational 
program. To identify specific skill development, the Emerging Literacy Screening can be 
used to assess emerging literacy skills as part of a comprehensive evaluation in determining 
children’s level of skill development. The results can be used to identify goals and 
objectives for specific children’s Individualized Education Programs (lEPs). There is no 
standardization or normative data available for this screening instrument. The information 
obtained from the screening can be used as a guideline to estimate the rate of children’s 
growth and areas of strength and need in their emerging literacy development. The 
screening items in each of the three areas are ordered in a general developmental sequence 
with earlier skills listed first followed by more complex skills. The skill items in the 
Language Use, Phonological Awareness, and Print Awareness sections begin to develop in 
children as young as two years. All of the skills on the screening should hopefully be 
acquired by the time children complete kindergarten. 

The Emerging Literacy Screening is designed to be given individually to children 
ages three through six years. The administration time generally requires 10 to 20 minutes 
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depending on the child’s participation, cooperation, and attention. The items in the 
Emerging Literacy Screening were chosen because of the relevance to developmental 
sequences in young children and the ease in identifying the particular skills. The list is in 
no way intended to be exhaustive of all the skills that are part of language development or 
emerging literacy. The listed skills provide a general picture of children’s awareness and 
understanding of emerging literacy development in the areas of language use, phonological 
awareness, and print awareness which have been identified as being predictive of success 
or failure in learning to read and write. Identifying skill areas that are lacking and then 
providing appropriate activities to help children develop those skills, builds a strong 
foundation needed for the development of reading and writing. (See Appendix B for the 
Emerging Literacy Screening and instructions.) 

Individualized Education Programs 

Over 90% of preschool age children receiving special education services in the state 
of Montana are identified as having speech and language needs (McCarthy, 1996). Early 
communicative competence is already affected in these children, leading to the finding that 
later literacy competence also suffers. In fact, approximately half of these children 
identified during the preschool years as needing special education are then labeled as either 
learning disabled or speech and language impaired by third grade (Vincent, 1996). 

After a child has been evaluated and identified by a Child Study Team (CST) as 
having special needs, a team writes an Individualized Education Program (lEP). The lEP 
team is comprised of the following: the child’s parents and/or caregivers; advocates or any 
person who has knowledge of and interest in the child and who is invited by the child’s 
family; the child’s teachers; a representative of the public agency, other than the child’s 
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teacher, who is qualified to provide, or supervise the provision of, special education; the 
child (when appropriate); other individuals at the discretion of the parents or agency; and 
member(s) of the evaluative team or related service providers with evaluative information 
to share from the Child Study Team. In addition, if transition services are being 
considered, a representative must be included from each agency providing such services 
(Bateman, 1996). 

EEPs serve many purposes. For instance, they are a communication vehicle and 
contract between parents and school personnel that enable both, as equal participants, to 
jointly decide what the student’s needs are, what services will be provided to meet those 
needs, and what the anticipated outcomes may be. The EEP provides an opportunity for 
parents and school personnel to come to a mutual agreement regarding the student’s 
individual needs. It serves as an evaluation device for use in determining the extent of the 
student’s progress toward meeting the prioritized goals and objectives. An EEP is a 
management tool as well as a written commitment of school resources, to ensure that each 
student’s individual educational needs are addressed. Finally, the EEP serves as a 
monitoring instrument that may be used by parents, administrators, and authorized 
personnel to ensure that the student receives a free, appropriate public education (Bateman, 
1996). 

Effective EEPs individualize the child’s program; specify all necessary special 
education, related services, and modifications; address behavior/discipline for every child 
for whom there is any reason to believe it may be an issue; base EEPs on the individual 
child’s needs, not on present availability of services in the district; observe all procedural 
requirements of the law; and ensure meaningful parent participation remembering that the 
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parents are decision-makers just as other team members are (Bateman, 1996). BEP goals 
and objectives should address what the child needs to be successful, be understandable to 
families and all other team members, and be written so that they can be implemented in the 
classroom and child progress can be measured. 

Changing View of Developmental Disabilities 

Vincent (1994) identified the need for educators, service providers, and families to 
make a shift in the way they view and practice special education and to make a transition 
from the “Old Model” to the “New Model” of viewing and approaching developmental 
disabilities. The Old Model of practicing special education began with professionals 
identifying and explaining to parents a child’s deficits and then diagnosing or labeling a 
child with a disability. Next, the goal of professionals was to “fix” the child. However, it 
is now understood that people with disabilities are not broken and do not need or want to be 
“fixed.” While they may have certain neurological or physiological differences, they need 
people to have high expectations of them, to be recognized for their capabilities, and to be 
supported with appropriate resources and interventions to meet challenges. 

The New Model of practicing special education begins by using a team approach, 
which includes the parents, to identify the strengths of a child and to look at capabilities 
and possibilities. Next the team’s goal is to identify supports and resources necessary for 
the child to be successful and to reach his full potential. Most importantly, embracing the 
New Model encourages home/school partnerships and the recognition that parents have a 
great deal to share with and to teach professionals, as they are experts with regard to their 
own children. (See Appendix B for Vincent’s “Changing View of Developmental 
Disabilities.”) 
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Mapping Systems Approach 



Mapping, developed by Marsha Forest and Judith Snow in 1985, is a systems 
approach to help team members plan for the inclusion of students with special needs into 
general classrooms. The Mapping process is a way to put the “New Model” of special 
education into practice. Mapping is usually implemented as part of the lEP meeting 
process, but it can also be used during Child Study Team meetings, transition meetings, 
parent/teacher conferences, open houses, professional development goal setting, family 
orientations to a new program or school, or whenever there is a need to set a positive tone 
for a meeting. 

The Mapping process drives inclusion and allows for all team members to 
participate and brainstorm during the meeting. The goal of the lEP team is to help children 
achieve and reach their highest potential, not to “fix” them. Mapping ensures that supports 
and resources will be in place when a child comes to school, and ensures that the team of 
family members, educators, and service providers all participate in the process of building 
on the child’s strengths to make possibilities become realities (Vincent, 1994). 

There are three key questions at the heart of the Mapping process: 1) What are the 
child’s strengths? 2) What are the team’s hopes and dreams for the child? and 3) What are 
the child’s individual needs and the team’s concerns for the child? When team members 
participate in the Mapping process and collaboratively answer these three questions, they 
begin to build a positive relationship with both the child and her family. (See Appendix B 
for the lEP Mapping Form). 

Five rules for the Mapping process. 

The rules for the Mapping process have been adapted from Forest and Snow (1985). 
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Rule 1. The team uses three large pieces of butcher paper, which become the 
visual maps, to address each of the three key questions: 



• Strengths become the present level of performance for the EEP 

• Hopes and Dreams become the broad goals for the EEP 

■ • Needs and Concerns become the short-term objectives for the EEP 

Rule 2. The EEP team should identify one team member to be a Mapping facilitator 
and one team member to be a Mapping scribe. The facilitator makes introductions, 
keeps track of time, and ensures that educational jargon is eliminated and 
vocabulary used by team members is easily understood by everyone. The scribe 
validates what each team member contributes by writing down word-for-word what 
the speaker says on the butcher paper or maps. 

Rule 3. Parents are invited to speak first. They can express what they know their 
child can do and what they see as their child’s strengths, skills, motivations, and 
interests. 

Rule 4. Everyone on the team is an equal partner, and everyone has an opportunity 
to participate and contribute ideas, knowledge, and priorities for the child. There 
are no right or wrong answers or judgments made about contributions. 

Rule 5. No one comes to the meeting with pre-written goals and objectives. 
Because Mapping is a strengths and needs driven model, statements during the 
meeting are positive and focus first on what a child is able to do well. Mapping is family- 
centered, empowering families to share their knowledge with other team members and 
schools. Parents are recognized as experts and decision-makers regarding their child’s 
motivations, interests, and abilities. During the Mapping process good meeting manners 
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are fostered, because everyone participates, waits his turn, and listens while someone else 
is speaking. 

Early Literacy and Language Sample Goals and Objectives for TFPs 

Identifying young children’s strengths and needs in the context of early literacy and 
language development allows educators to plan appropriate interventions that lead to literacy 
competence and can be bridged into the child’s home and school experiences (Vincent, 

1996). When writing EEPs for preschool children with disabilities, EEP teams must 
intentionally include goals and objectives that address emerging literacy and language skills 
within the five inter-related developmental domains identified in federal eligibility 
regulations for children with disabilities (Neilsen, et al., 1994). As stated in Component 
One, the five developmental domains are; 1) communication; 2) social, emotional, and 
behavioral; 3) physical; 4) self-help and independence; and 5) academic readiness. 

The following are Early Literacy and Language Sample Goals and Objectives for 
lEPs. The goals and objectives are divided into the three areas that research has identified 
as critical for early literacy and language development: language use, print awareness, and 
phonological awareness. 

Languaee use. 

Goal: Understands basic concepts (i.e. up, down, over, under, etc.) 

Objective 1: imitates model demonstration of basic concept 
Objective 2: identifies basic concept by pointing to picture or object 
Objective 3; expresses basic concept to describe picture or object 
Goal: Uses speech that is understandable 

Objective 1: uses speech that is understandable 50% of the time 
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Objective 2: uses speech that is understandable 75% of the time 
Objective 3: uses speech that is understandable all of the time 
Goal: Uses sentence structures appropriate for age 
Objective 1 : uses 2-4 word sentences 
Objective 2: uses 5-7 word sentences 
Objective 3: uses 8-10 word sentences 
Goal: Uses rhythm in songs, nursery rhymes, and finger plays 

Objective 1: fills in key words to familiar songs/finger plays 
Objective 2: follows tune using half of words in verse 
Objective 3: follows tune using most or all of words in verse 
Goal: Relates a story using a sequence of events 

Objective 1: tells a story using 3 related events 
Objective 2: tells a story using 5 related events 
Objective 3: tells a story with a defined beginning, middle, and 
ending 



Phonological awareness. 

Goal: Improves understanding of rhyming 

Objective 1: recites words in verse that rhyme 
Objective 2: identifies words that rhyme 
Objective 3: produces strings of words that rhyme 
Goal: Blends parts of speech into word units 

Objective 1: blends 2 to 5 syllable words from syllables 
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Objective 2: blends beginning sound and rest of word in 



monosyllabic words 

Objective 3: blends monosyllabic words from sounds 
Goal: Segments speech into word units 

Objective 1: segments words into syllables 
Objective 2: segments onset (beginning sound) and rime (rest of 
word) in consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) words 
Objective 3: segments sounds in CVC words 
Objective 4: segments sounds in CCVC words 
Print awareness. 

Goal: Understands the function and purpose of books 

Objective 1 : identifies the pictures and the words on a page 
Objective 2: uses left to right sequence sweeping finger across 
words in text 

Objective 3: uses 1:1 word correspondence when pointing to words in 
familiar text 

Goal: Improves understanding of letter/sound relationship 
Objective 1 : sings the alphabet song 
Objective 2: identifies letters in alphabet 
Objective 3: identifies letter sounds 
Goal: Improves writing development 

Objective 1: uses mock letters in writing 
Objective 2: uses random letter strings in writing 
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Objective 3: uses semiphonetic spelling of words in writing 
Objective 4: uses phonetic spelling of words in writing 



Examples of Early Literacy and Language Activities 

Examples of activities that target early literacy and language lEP goals and 
objectives are located in Appendix B. Many of these activities are included in the Literacy 
Tubs and implemented at the project demonstration and replication sites. These activities 
are published along with the Emerging Literacy Checklist and the Emerging Literacy 
Screening in Building Early Literacy and Language Skills (Paulson et al, 2001) and can be 
put into practice in early childhood preschool programs, childcare centers, and family 
homes. 
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i Component Three 

Component Three: Family Connections 



“The presence of parents can transform the culture of a school. ” 

- S.L. Lightfoot 

“Parents are in many ways like teachers, perhaps even more so, 
for they are the teachers of a lifetime. 

- Simon Glustrom 



Language and literacy development begins at birth and is nurtured in the context 
of the family. Children’s acquisition of language and literacy is supported through 
positive interactions with parents, caregivers, and teachers. Examples of these 
interactions include talking to and listening attentively to children, reading to and with 
children, telling stories to children, singing songs with children, and writing with 
children. 

Early literacy and language activities are significantly impacted by the emotional 
response of children to their experiences. Expressions of affection during interactions 
create a positive, consistent emotional bond that demonstrates learning as a natural and 
joyful part of life (Becher, 1984; Kellaghan, 1993). When children are in safe, loving 
environments and have opportunities to observe and interact with others, they learn how 
language and literacy is used to explore, share information, solve problems, build 
relationships, and create ideas. They readily engage in their ever-expanding world of 
communication. 

The Home Curriculum 

The home is an ideal setting for effectively enhancing children’s language and 
literacy development. Research on the home curriculum identifies specific patterns of 
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family life that contribute to children’s learning. These practices include the parent-child 
relationship, the daily routines of family life, and family expectations (Redding, 2000). 

Parent-child relationship. Quality literacy interactions that foster a positive 
parent-child relationship are active learning experiences involving both parent and child. 
During these exchanges, parents must be fully engaged with the child in the activity. 
When interacting with the child, the parent or caregiver should show expressiveness. 

This includes body language and non-verbal behaviors, as well as, tone and volume of 
voice. Adult facial expressions should display enjoyment and delight in the child’s 
responses. The child should read pleasure, surprise, and approval from all adult non- 
verbal behaviors. 

Parent-child interactions may be structured or unstructured. They are most 
effective when they involve authentic literacy activities and move the child toward 
independence. Parents act as powerful models when their children see them using 
literacy for real purposes in their own lives such as writing grocery lists, paying bills, and 
reading the newspaper. Talking to children, expanding children’s language, and labeling 
objects and actions build children’s vocabulary and are essential to parent-child language 
and literacy interactions. Careful listening and attentiveness to children’s responses give 
the parent opportunities to model and expand the child’s understanding of language and 
vocabulary. 

Daily Routines. As in a school setting, interactions and activities in the child’s 
home environment should be embedded throughout the child’s daily routine. Everyday 
activities such as sharing a meal, changing a diaper, going to the grocery store, telling a 
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bedtime story, singing songs, picking up toys, and talking on the phone are all 
opportunities to increase a child’s early literacy and language skills. 

Most families, regardless of their background, recognize their child’s strengths 
and abilities, and have hopes, dreams, and high expectations for their children to achieve 
success in school and life. Parents can provide a supportive home environment that will 
assist their child in meeting or even exceeding expectations in a variety of ways. For 
instance, parents can listen to their child and encourage the child to talk about what they 
are doing and thinking. This can be communicated through verbalizations and physical 
contact. A hug or pat on the back can help a child to persist and to build self-confidence. 
Children should be allowed to take initiative, make choices, and lead activities. 
Appropriate choices and decision-making are important to the child’s developing sense of 
self. When a child has an opportunity to self-select activities, and when an adult follows 
the child’s lead, an increasing level of child responsibility and independence is achieved. 
Home-School Partnerships 

Three decades of research have demonstrated strong linkages between family 
involvement in education and school achievement. An important role for educators in 
building home-school partnerships is encouraging and providing opportunities for 
meaningful family involvement. Family involvement must reflect a family-support 
philosophy with emphasis on building upon family strengths and developing partnerships 
with families based on mutual respect and responsibility. 

Early Childhood educators can work collaboratively with parents to determine the 
most appropriate home extension activities. For children with Individualized Education 
Programs (BEPs), home activities support attainment of identified goals and objectives. 
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making the partnership between school and home genuine and effective. This may 
include assessing needs collaboratively, linking the child and family to available services, 
and identifying roles and responsibilities for school personnel and parents. Educational 
materials and resources should also be provided to the family. 

Family Involvement Literacy Activities at School 

To ensure optimal support of a child’s language and literacy development, 
materials should be shared with the parents along with an appropriate level of parental 
instruction. Parent education can take place in the home through a home visit or at the 
early childhood center. Parent education may include promotion of specific behaviors by 
parents to enhance their role as effective supporters of their child’s literacy progress. 

Perhaps the most powerful form of family involvement occurs when parents are 
actively engaged with their children at home in ways that enhance learning. In a review 
of literature on parent involvement in education, Thorkildsen and Stein (1998) reported 
three main themes emerged from the studies they reviewed: 1) A supportive home 
environment provided by parents with high expectations for their child’s success in 
school consistently has the strongest relationship with achievement; 2) Parent 
communication with the school is important, as is communication between the parent and 
child about school; and 3) Parents need strong, ongoing support from schools to provide 
effective parent involvement. 

Suggestions for Involving Families in Classroom Literacy Activities . Some 
families may be reluctant to come to school events due to lack of time, their own negative 
school experiences, and cultural incongruity. Effective family involvement activities are 
those that enhance family/school communication, without putting additional demands on 
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already overburdened families. These activities go beyond traditional family 
involvement strategies, reflecting a philosophy of creating inclusive, supportive family- 
school partnerships. They are activities that are embedded into the school curriculum and 
community. 

The following family involvement literacy activities and events currently take 
place at Cherry Valley Elementary School and the CO-TEACH Preschool Program. 

Some, if not all of these activities, can be easily adapted and incorporated into other early 
childhood settings. To participate in a child’s preschool classroom experience family 
members can: 

Observe and visit schools - Family members are as much a part of the 
preschool program as the children are. Families are welcome to 
participate at school as often as their schedules allow. Families may come 
to school simply to observe, or as they become comfortable, they can 
assist teachers and children and teach activities or share their special 
talents. Upon arrival, family members and other classroom visitors should 
check in with the classroom teacher, put on a nametag, and sign the 
Visitor Log. (See Appendix C for the Visitor Log.) 

Teach a learning center, small group, snack table, or circle activity - 
Families have many special abilities and talents to share at school. 

Whether it is teaching an art activity, playing a musical instrument, or 
cooking a snack, families are welcome to participate at school. Early 
literacy skills such as sequencing, keeping rhythm, and following recipe 
directions require adult facilitation and child repetition and practice. 
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Read books to children in the classroom library - Parents can read to 
children individually or in small groups. The library includes the 
following items that are available for families to check out; board books, 
paperback books, child-published books, interactive books, big books, 
photo albums, catalogs, magazines, and books on tape. (See Appendix C 
for the Classroom Book Check Out form.) 

Assist children at the writing center - The writing center provides an 
opportunity for children, along with their families, to engage in print 
awareness activities such as: using writing utensils; writing symbols, 
letters, names, and numbers; writing letters and addressing envelopes; 
using stamps and stickers; labeling objects; and making books. 

^ Read and complete the Early Literacy Family Feedback Form - The 
Early Literacy Family Feedback Form is a quick, easy questionnaire that 
asks families to reflect on their literacy practices and their child’s literacy 
progress at school. (See Appendix C for the Early Literacy Family 
Feedback Form.) 

^ Attend a puppet show performance - Puppet Shows at preschool focus 
on quality children’s literature with repetition and rhyme, repeated 
readings, imaginary play, language use, writing or print awareness, and 
family involvement. Children write invitations to be sent home, decorate 
their puppets and backdrop, and learn their speaking parts. Then they put 
on a puppet performance at school for their families. Family members are 
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all welcome to attend or to assist with any of the preparations. (See 
Appendix C for “We’re Having a Puppet Show” Lesson Plan.) 

Make a photo album page with a child for the class family photo 
album and family bulletin board - Parents and children design, 
decorate, and label a photo page together. Each child shares the photo 
page with the class and uses language skills to “read” the descriptions and 
tell stories of the events. The pages are collected into a “Class Family 
Photo Album” and put in the classroom library. (See Appendix C for a 
Family Photo Album lesson plan.) 

Read bi-weekly newsletters - Newsletters are an excellent way to 
communicate between school, families, and children about daily early 
literacy and language activities. Newsletters also provide families with 
information about daily lessons, new concepts, or target vocabulary. 
Families can use the newsletter as a discussion tool to prepare children for 
upcoming school events. (See Appendix A for a Sample Newsletter - 
‘The Very Hungry Caterpillar.”) 

Read and relax in the Family Center - The Family Center is designed to 
give dads, moms, grandparents, and siblings a place to relax, visit, read, 
put puzzles together, and play. It provides an opportunity for parents to 
connect with one another and to exchange ideas and information. The 
Family Center allows parents to read research materials or magazines, and 
drink coffee or water, while younger siblings play with toys or look at 
books. 
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Recognize and reinforce children for following school rules such as 
using Good Talking Words (Paulson and van den Pol, 1998) - Good 
Talking Words {GTW) incorporates basic social communication skills to 
teach young children what interacting appropriately in social settings with 
their peers and adults looks like, sounds like, and feels like. (See 
Appendix C for a Good Talking Words letter to parents.) Twelve lessons 
target social skills using puppets, colored pictures, quality children’s 
literature, posters, and certificates. GTW includes a family component that 
encourages consistent vocabulary and expectations across school and 
home settings to enhance development of social communication skills in 
young children. 

Attend and participate in “Family Fun with Food” snack activity - 

Family Fun with Food snack activities encourage family involvement at 
school, as well as alliteration skills, by inviting family members to come 
to school and eat snacks based on the first sounds in names, for example: 
Muffins for Moms, Garden Soup for Grandparents, Pancakes for Papas, 
and Sundaes for Siblings. Children write invitations to their family 
members and address envelopes. All family members are welcome! (See 
Appendix C for “Family Fun with Food” snack activities.) 

Attend and participate in “Family Book-making Night” - Children and 
families bring any items from home that they want to include in their 
books and can choose what type of books they want to make. The school 
provides the materials such as: markers, crayons, stickers, scissors, paint, 
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glitter, and construction paper. Families are welcome to make an extra 
copy or an extra book for someone special. The classroom digital camera 
is available to check out and take pictures. Make it a potluck event and 
call it “Family Feed and Read!” (See Appendix C for a sample Family 
Book-making Night invitation.) 

Attend and participate in “Family Fun Nights” - These informal 
evenings offer a setting for parents to get to know one another and school 
staff. They also provide opportunities for teachers to discuss how family 
members can participate in their children’s education. The goal is to get 
families involved in literacy activities with their children and to establish a 
habit that keeps going. 

Create “Traveling Books” - Traveling books are written collaboratively 
in class, with each child contributing a page on a shared topic. These 
books demonstrate child progress, individually and collectively as a class. 
The children then take the traveling book home to read with their parents. 
The traveling book then returns to school and becomes part of the 
classroom library. 

Volunteer to assist with “Friday Afternoon Clubs” - Children identify 
skills that they would like to learn that may not be included in daily 
classroom activities. Each class lasts for six weeks, includes 10-12 
children of different ages and grade levels, and is facilitated by a teacher, 
an aide, or a community member. Clubs include crafts, needlework, 
dancing. Native American culture and traditions, hands-on computer. 
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science, health, drama, sports, games, and art. Students create the 
activities that meet their individual needs and interests. 

Facilitate living books on the computer - The classroom computer is an 
excellent tool to promote early literacy and language skills in young 
children. Families can work with children at the computer and encourage 
skills such as problem-solving; color, letter, number, and word 
identification; taking turns; and waiting, just to name a few. At the 
computer, children have opportunities to create their own interactive 
stories, to hear stories read, to listen to and sing along with songs, to 
experience rhymes, and to play with and manipulate words 
Accompany class on field trips - Family members are invited and 
encouraged to accompany the class on educational field trips. (See 
Appendix C for a sample Field Trip Release form.) Field trips provide 
opportunities for children to learn about their communities. Examples 
include: hiking in the mountains, riding the carousel, visiting the humane 
society, going to the post office, cleaning up garbage near the school, and 
going to the public library. Upon returning from a field trip, children 
write a class thank you note to the community field trip host and engage in 
a writing extension activity such as making a class book, drawing a 
picture, or labeling photos taken on the field trip. 

Home and Community Extension Literacy Activities 

Recognizing that families have naturally occurring literacy events and strengths is 
critical to developing appropriate home extension literacy activities. It is necessary to 
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recognize and consider cultural backgrounds, learning styles, personalities, skills, and 
interests when selecting family home extension activities. Young children acquire 
language and literacy best in situations compatible with their home culture. Parents and 
children alike are inherently curious, intrinsically motivated, self-directed learners who 
can constmct knowledge through interactions with others and their environment. 

Early literacy and language activities that are implemented in the early childhood 
preschool setting can easily be extended to the home environment in a variety of ways. 
The school or early childhood setting can offer support to the language and literacy 
development of children by providing education and materials to parents to help create 
literacy rich environments for children. The home setting can provide a variety of 
literacy materials that are easily accessible to the child and a space to use them. 

Materials include books and other forms of print, writing tools and paper, paints, blocks 
and other toys. 

Parents can support their child’s literacy development through verbal and non- 
verbal interactions. Smiling, listening, watching, making eye contact, and being in close 
proximity are as important as the verbal interactions of talking or asking questions. 

These behaviors help strengthen the positive emotional bond between parent and child 
and encourage the child to take risks and build confidence as they try new words and 
phrases in their emerging communication skills. 

Families can further support their children’s literacy development by creating a 
language and literacy-rich home environment and by having the materials, space, and 
time for quality literacy events and interactions. Parents provide encouragement by 
giving recognition and by valuing their child’s early literacy achievements through praise 
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and celebration, in much the same way they naturally do for walking, talking, and other 
developmental milestones. 



Suggestions for Including Families and the Community in Literacy Activities. 
The following are suggested home and community literacy extension activities. These 
activities currently take place at the CO-TEACH Preschool and Cherry Valley 
Elementary school. Some, if not all of these activities, can be easily adapted and 
incorporated into other early childhood settings. 

Family members can: 
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Read child-published books with children - Books that the children 
create at school can be taken home and read with family members. 
Published books are books that the children author and illustrate. 

Read books from the home book bags - Each day, children take home a 
book in their home book bags to read to parents or other family members. 
The family member then writes comments about the story and the child’s 
reading. 

Check out library books and other educational resources, such as 
videos, from the classroom - Classroom library books and other 
educational resources can be checked out, taken home, and shared with 
family members. (See Appendix C for the Classroom Book Check Out 
form.) 

Read student portfolios - Individual student portfolios can be sent home 
to families twice a year. Portfolios include child work, photographs, 
favorite activities, and descriptions of child abilities. Student portfolios 
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are presented to families in a “book” format that can be read by both child 
and parent. 

Invite teachers for a home visit - Teachers can be invited to visit or meet 
with families in their homes and can bring literacy extension activities that 
are fun, easy to implement, and engaging for the whole family. 

Attend early literacy conferences, parent education opportunities, and 
family seminars - Schools often provide educational opportunities for 
family members. For instance, at CO-TEACH, a weekly staff seminar 
takes place each Tuesday at 4:00 PM. Families are invited to attend and 
sometimes even participate as guest speakers. Educational topics 
discussed include, but are not limited to: early intervention, inclusive 
preschool practices, individual student needs, instructional strategies, 
family involvement, school safety, early literacy and language skills, 
social communication skills, reducing challenging behavior, providing 
positive behavioral supports, data collection, curriculum and assessment, 
and kindergarten transition. 

Attend public library nights - Schools can inform parents about literacy 
opportunities and events that take place in the community, such as public 
library nights, book fairs, and theatre. 

Include the larger community - at Cherry Valley Elementary School, 
parents regularly bring children’s published books to local doctors’ and 
dentists’ offices. Local residents can not only read the latest student 
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works, but they can also sign their name and write responses to the book 
on the comment page. 

Floppy Rabbit’s Journal - Each night, a stuffed rabbit named Floppy 
goes home with a different child, armed with a reading bag that contains 
literacy materials such as Picture Story / Word Story journaling activity 
and colored pencils. On the first page, “Welcome to Floppy Rabbit’s 
Journal,” it is explained to parents that because Floppy is not too good at 
writing yet, it is up to the child who takes Floppy home to confer with 
parents to facilitate the journaling activity. The child draws a picture story 
about Floppy’s stay, and then “writes” a word story aobut the adventure. 
Parents are encouraged to write their own version of Floppy’s stay, so 
children can see that their parents also enjoy writing. 

Intergenerational relationships - At Cherry Valley, children visit the 
local nursing home and become friends with one or more residents. 
Children then interview the residents, who frequently tell stories about 
their lives. Young children remember as much as they can and then draw 
a picture and “write” a story about the interview, publish it, and take it 
back to the nursing home, where they read it to the elderly residents. 
Participate in activities included in family literacy bags - Literacy bags 
that contain literacy materials including books, puzzles, and writing 
materials can be sent home with children or delivered by a teacher during 
a home visit. (See Appendix C for a Sample Family Literacy Bag - “The 
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Very Hungry Caterpillar.") Below is a description of the Family Literacy 
Bag development and process. 

Family Literacy Bags 

The foundation of children’s literacy learning is laid in the home. The Montana 
Early Literacy Project includes a Family Literacy Bag component to complement each 
Literacy Tub. Each Literacy Bag is designed around a Literacy Tub theme, contains 3-5 
theme-related books, a story extension activity, a writing activity, and supplemental 
materials such as a craft activity or an educational game. 

Family Literacy Bag Development Process 

The following steps provide instructions for teachers and caregivers to follow 
when developing the Family Literacy Bag activities. 

Step 1. Involve families 

Learn about family literacy in the region. 

Survey parents regarding amount of time spent engaged in reading and writing 
activities with their children. 

Step 2 . Select and gather materials 
Considerations for material selection : 

Invite parent suggestions about material selection. 

Use developmentally appropriate resources and materials that encourage family 
involvement and are easily manageable in the home setting (books, paper, writing 
utensils, puzzles, computer software, audio tapes, videos)? 

3-5 books that relate to the Literacy Tub theme 
a writing activity 
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a game or craft activity 

include materials for homes with adults with limited literacy skills (books on tape, 
videos, wordless book, pictorial directions for crafts) 
all materials needed to complete the tasks 
a container to hold all the materials 

Step 4 . Create an introduction lesson for each Literacy Bag activity. This lesson 
can be shared with the family to introduce a Family Literacy Bag at a home visit. 
Step 5 . Create a family information card for each Literacy Bag that includes key 
vocabulary, concepts, and tips to involve children in the activities. This card can 
be given to the family at the home visit. 

Step 6. Send an information letter about the Literacy Bags to the families, and 
invite them to sign up for an initial home visit. 

Step 7. Assess success of the Family Literacy Bags by including a comment card 
for families to evaluate the usefulness of the literacy bag activities. 

Family Literacy Bag Implementation Process 

The following steps provide instructions for families to follow when 
implementing the Family Literacy Bag activities. 

Step 1. Designate a time free from distractions to implement one or two of the 
literacy extension activities. Find a quiet and comfortable place to explore the 
literacy bag with your child. 

Step 2. Take your time. There is no need to complete the entire bag in one night. 
Spread the activities out over a several days. 

Step 3. Include siblings and make it a family literacy event. 
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Step 4. Encourage your child to choose what he would like to do from the bag. It 
is okay for your child to choose the same book repeatedly. Children learn and 
gain literacy confidence from the repetition and familiarity with the text. 

Step 5. If your child is resistant to an activity, set it aside. Try the activity again 
another day. 

Step 6. Before reading, look through the books with your child and talk about the 
pictures. Try to connect the pictures to something in your child’s world. For 
example, when looking at a book about butterflies, you might say, “Look at the 
pretty butterfly. We saw butterflies at the park last night.” 

Step 7. Reread stories and repeat activities. Children are soon able to predict 
what will come next and “read” along with you. When reading a familiar book 
with a repeated phrase, leave off the last word and encourage your child to 
complete the phrase. 

Step 8. While reading the book, periodically ask your child, “What will happen 
next?” Even if your child is familiar with the story, ask this question because it 
gives your child confidence and pride in knowing the correct answer. 

Step 9. At the end of the story, ask your child an opinion question, for example, 
“Do you think butterflies sleep?” or “Where would you fly if you were a 
butterfly?” 

Step 10. Allow your child to decide when you are done working with the 
materials. If you are having trouble engaging your child, set a simple goal. For 
example, tell your child, “Today we will read one book from your school bag.” 
Then allow your child to choose which book she would like to read with you. 
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Step 11. Initially, it is not necessary to read every word in the book. Start by just 
looking at the pictures and labeling objects in the picture with your child. This 
will slowly capture your child’s interest and increase your child’s attention span. 
Step 12. Expand upon themes that interest your child. Go to the library and find 
additional books and resources. 

Step 13. Have fun spending quality time with your child (ren)! 

Family Literacy Bags encourage families to participate in early literacy and 
language activities that benefit children by providing materials and educational support. 
The Family Literacy Bags include extension activities that allow a child to interact with 
his family members while practicing skills that are being learned at school. This activity 
increases the likelihood that a child will be able to generalize literacy skills across 
settings. Furthermore, the Family Literacy Bags serve as a vehicle for schools to 
communicate with families about how to interact with children in terms of reading and 
writing. 



6 i 
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Component Four: Diversity Connections 

“We must never forget this global system is made up of billions of individuals 
each of whom has a face, a voice, and a right to participate. ” 

Queen Noor of Jordan (August, 2000) 

“We are for difference: for respecting difference, for allowing difference, 
for encouraging difference, until difference no longer makes a difference. ” 

Johnetta B. Cole, President Spellman College (1990) 

The Montana Early Literacy Project Model is based on the foundation that cultural and 
developmental factors play a critical role in the learning process. Children come to school with 
cultural-linguistic diversity and possess varying cognitive, linguistic, social, and physical 
abilities. These characteristics of the learner are recognized as assets and acknowledged as 
vehicles through which literacy can be taught and learned. Ensuring equity in literacy instruction 
is knowing and responding individually to the child’s unique cultural background and experience 
and to their individual learning styles and abilities. Component Four of the model describes the 
importance of embracing cultural and linguistic diversity and addressing individual diverse 
abilities. Components for creating school and classroom climates and assessing the level of 
success are discussed. 

Embracing Cultural and Linguistic Diversity 

Components for student success . Culturally inclusive learning opportunities set the stage 
for life-long learning. Early literacy activities that are inclusive of each child’s culture and ability 
help build individual strengths. Children use their strengths and what they bring to the learning 
environment, in the form of prior knowledge, to construct cognitive bridges to new learning. 

Early literacy educators have the responsibility of making every effort to include and integrate the 
students’ culture(s) and language into the preschool classroom by facilitating a diverse array of 
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instructional strategies and learning approaches and implementing literacy materials that reflect a 
variety of cultural experiences (See Appendix D for Key Understandings: Culture and Language 
Handouts). Children develop a strong sense of identity and sense of belonging when their 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds are recognized as a strength to be fostered and respected (See 
Appendix D for Native Student Identity Handout). 

School and classroom climate . A culturally responsive curriculum is integrated into all 
curricular areas. It does not rely on one-time activities, but instead relies on consistent, ongoing, 
culturally responsive instructional strategies, materials, and teaching throughout the entire school 
year. It requires a building-wide implementation, which is supported by appropriate staff 
development and preparation. It is based on the notion that the “hidden curriculum” can be a 
powerful ally or a powerful enemy. The hidden curriculum refers to the prevailing attitudes and 
beliefs of the people working within the school setting. This affects the way a child’s cultural 
diversity is perceived. Depending on the viewpoints held by the majority of the staff, the hidden 
beliefs and attitudes have an adverse effect on the child or a positive effect on the child. Cultural 
continuity exists when the classroom climate and school setting reflect the culture of the students 
in an integrated, natural, consistent manner. Cultural discontinuity exists when the school setting 
and the classroom climate do not accommodate or are not compatible with the diverse cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds of the students. 

Culturally relevant materials . Culturally relevant materials represent distinct groups of 
people. It is the responsibility of the educator to explicitly state the name of the group and if 
possible use a map or a globe to show the homeland of the group. Human resources such as 
elders, parents, and community members serve as partners in learning. They can visit classrooms 
and present information in the form of storytelling, sharing personal experiences, bringing in 
artifacts and talking about them, or integrating art, dance, and music activities. 
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Careful examination of cultural materials and activities takes serious thought and 
reflection on the part of the teacher. Activities that are contrived and generic do not allow the 
students to get a true picture of the culture. The selection of literature requires some of the 
following considerations: 

Is the literature developmentally appropriate? 

Are the stories written from the specific culture’s point of view? 

Do the artifacts and images represent the specific cultural group? 

Are there stereotypic generalizations? 

Do the narratives or pictures objectify members of the ethnic group? 

Children’s literature can help children understand our multicultural society: First, 
literature can show how we are connected to one another through our emotions, our needs, our 
desires, and experiences common to all. Second, books can help us to understand, appreciate, 
and celebrate the differences among us - those things that make each cultural group special and 
enrich the larger society. Third, literature can be help develop an understanding of social issues 
and their effects in everyday lives. 

Culturally responsive instructional strategies and materials . Culturally responsive 
teaching requires cultural sensitivity and knowledge. The perspectives and attitudes of teachers 
in the classroom have a significant impact on the success of culturally and linguistically diverse 
students. Teachers who value culturally responsive teaching develop skills, actively seek out 
accurate information, and use appropriate resources to tap into students’ interests in reading and 
writing. Teachers become the bridge between the environment of the school and the other parts 
of the children’s world and make every effort to include and integrate the student’s culture into 
their teaching. A “pedagogy for empowerment” requires educators to adopt a willingness to 
encourage active use of written and oral language so that students can develop their language and 
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literacy skills in the process of sharing their experiences and insights with their peers and adults 
(Cummins, 1991). Cultural relativism is a teaching approach that gives children opportunities to 
view the world through a cultural lens and participate in cross-cultural activities. The child’s 
first contact with ethnic and racial diversity is powerful and meaningful and can bring about 
acceptance and celebration for diversity. When content, concepts, and events are studied from 
many points of view, all students will be ready to play their roles in the life of the nation (Banks, 
1996). 

Abundant and diverse opportunities for speaking, listening, reading, and writing guide 
children through the learning process, as they engage with their peers. When children actively 
participate in developmentally appropriate activities and culturally responsive instructional 
strategies, they become involved in their academic world and feel a sense of belonging and 
purpose. Engagement occurs when learners are given the time and opportunity to use and 
practice new learning tasks. 

Literacy activities that include a variety of instructional techniques such as cooperative 
learning, flexible grouping, hands-on learning, direct instruction, free-play, and creative 
expression serve to meet the needs of culturally diverse students. Discovery, inquiry, reflection, 
and constructivist learning approaches develop critical thinking skills. Recognition of the 
multiple intelligences and diverse learning styles help teachers to utilize varying cultural 
practices in building a child’s self-esteem. “Teachers need to be sensitive to individual as well as 
cultural differences in how children learn” (Pung, 1991). 

Montana Early Literacy Project staff at Cherry Valley Elementary School located in 
Poison, Montana on the Flathead Indian Reservation developed culturally responsive curricula 
and produced the literacy tub Native American Stories. (See Appendix D for guidelines. 
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vocabulary, sample activities, recipes, and so forth that are included as part of the Native 
American Stories literacy tub.) 



Culturally responsive curricula include materials from the child’s culture and history that 
illustrate viewpoints, principles, and concepts. Culturally sensitive materials, when presented in 
consistent and sustained ways, provide children with a broad view of perspectives. An authentic 
cultural story, poem, or song can open young minds to new ways of knowing and thinking and 
seeing the world. When children are exposed to alternative ways of interpretation, they develop a 
sense of freedom to think. They will begin the journey to understanding that knowledge is 
changing and dynamic, to be interpreted from different experiences and perspectives (Banks, 
1996 ). 



Culturally relevant materials represent distinct groups of people. Knowledge and 
feedback that is generated from elders and parents is real, genuine, and an invaluable resource. 
Careful deliberation of materials takes serious thought and study in identifying culturally 
responsive materials. Locating authentic materials and resources to help facilitate learning in a 
cultural context requires some of the following considerations: 

Is the literature developmentally appropriate? 

Are the stories written from the specific culture’s point of view? 

Do the artifacts and images represent the specific cultural group? 

Are there stereotypic generalizations? 

Are there cartoon representations of a certain group? 

Do the narratives or pictures objectify members of the ethnic group? 
Assessment . Authentic assessment is focused on the child’s entire learning environment 
including home and school. It is important to consider the factors that determine authentic 
assessment: 1) the extent to which the student’s language and culture have been incorporated 
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within the learning environment; 2) the extent to which students are encouraged to use language 
within the classroom; and 3) the extent to which teachers collaborate with parents as partners in 
learning (Rehyner, 1988). 

Longitudinal monitoring and data collection by the teacher demonstrates progress over 
time. Teacher observations focus on the students’ ability to express and reflect upon their own 
experiences, and build their knowledge base during interaction with peers and adults. Children’s 
active use of written and oral language provides teachers with a rich database for assessing 
educational progress and potential difficulties. 

Embracing Diverse Abilities 

Teachers speak of meeting children at their own developmental level, of valuing 
differences, and of celebrating diversity. The philosophy is heartfelt; the method of attaining it is 
more problematic. When children of many ability levels are in the same classroom, it takes 
careful planning to implement a curriculum that serves all students. 

Many of the methods for designing a curriculum rich in language and literacy that meets 
the needs of all students are identical to those described elsewhere in this work. This section will 
highlight particular means for developing accommodations, modifications, and adaptations for 
students whose developmental levels are significantly different from those of their peers. 
Suggestions will be offered for meeting the needs of students with physical and perceptual 
differences. These adaptations will be offered within the general classroom setting with age- 
appropriate peers to the greatest extent possible. 
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Components for student success . It is important to include youngsters who learn 
differently in the general education setting. Not only do they learn from appropriate models how 
to speak and to listen, and how to share and to take turns, they teach their peers an acceptance of 
diversity in the world. 

When children who are developmentally delayed are placed with an age-appropriate 
group of peers, certain components will support their successful inclusion. Providing a positive 
classroom climate, thoughtfully preparing the physical arrangement of the room, planning for 
effective communication, employing cooperative learning groups, and using individual rather 
than group means of measuring children’s progress are the most common of the components. 
Additionally, educational settings in which student diversity thrives typically encourage efforts of 
teachers to work in teams, provide resources of time and money for collaboration, and make a 
philosophical commitment to relevant professional development and support. They seek to 
include parents as a vital part of the educational team. 

School and classroom climate . The climate of the school and classroom in which 
children with disabilities are included with children without disabilities is all-important in 
fostering a sense of belonging. It is the administrative leadership and the classroom teachers who 
set the tone for the school and classrooms that welcome all learners. Teacher attitudes determine 
the degree to which students will accept one another. In an atmosphere that values the unique 
perspectives of each child, all will thrive. 

Such a classroom emphasizes open-mindedness to new ideas, welcomes discussions of 
differences, and builds an atmosphere that celebrates those differences. The teachers invite 
children to explore both (or all!) sides of any issue and are careful not to arrive at a single “right” 
conclusion. 
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Before Mac, a child with Down syndrome, began his preschool career, his parents, 

Phil and Molly, introduced him to the teacher before school began. They brought along a 
scrapbook of all the things Mac could do. Phil and Molly were determined that the teachers 
and other students would get to know Mac, the person, not Mac, the boy with a syndrome. 

The portfolio became a wonderful tool that supported Mac as he pointed to pictures of himself 
doing all the things other kids did: picnicking with his family, helping with the family pets, 
and enjoying his birthday party. 

Initially, the classroom teacher was hesitant about her ability to meet Mac’s needs, 
manage his behavior, and successfully include him with his peers. With the consistent 
support of Mac’s parents, the teacher relaxed. The other students learned to support Mac 
during puppet plays, to listen actively while Mac’s assistant and he “read” a paragraph aloud 
when it was their turn, and to gently guide Mac back to class after recess. 



Physical arrangement . Classrooms that include students with and without disabilities 
look different than classrooms that are not inclusive. Demonstrations of class membership are 
everywhere. Names of every student appear on class lists, on job charts, and on bulletin board 
displays. Pictures of children and their work include everyone. Each student has a turn at being 
first and at being last. Skill levels are seldom the rationale for grouping children; their interests 
in a variety of topics guides group membership. The composition of groups is changed regularly 
so that students have the opportunity of working with a variety of peers. 



Shelly Knight’s classroom is a cheerful place. It contains pods of desks in one 
section of the room, tables and countertops for projects in another. There is a sink for messy 
work and cleanup. One comer has soft seating for cozy reading times. Under a pair of study 
carrels rest two floor mats. 

The floor mats are there for Sam, a boy who has cerebral palsy, and his physical 
therapist, who visits the classroom twice a week. When Shelly learned that Sam was 
supposed to leave class for therapy sessions, she put her foot down. “No way,” she 
exclaimed. “He will be missing science and he loves science!” She proceeded to design a 
unit of study about the human body and worked with the therapist to present age-appropriate 
vocabulary and information to the whole class. 

Sam began to belong to the class in a new way. Other students volunteered to help 
him when his name came up on the class job list. They interacted with him in class and on the 
playground, taking turns to push his wheel chair back from recess. They learned gentle, 
appropriate ways of touching his tight muscles. They learned to accept physical differences. 



Communication . A variety of tools to aid the communication of children with disabilities 
may be used in the classroom. Helping students without disabilities learn to use communication 
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boards, talking computers, or sign language will demystify this equipment and encourage 
interactive communication with the child with a disability. The speech-language pathologist or a 
student’s paraprofessional may take part in classroom activities that support language exchanges 
between verbal and non-verbal children. The class may study sign language as a means of 
communicating with a child who is deaf. 

In preparing a language and literacy-rich environment, it is important for children to see 
themselves as a vital part of the setting. One method for establishing individual importance is to 
work with children and families to produce “Me” books. This picture book, with actual photos 
of the individual student, becomes a valued tool between home, school, and friends. It serves as 
an introduction for prospective teachers who need to understand more about a child’s differences, 
needs, and successes. 



Communication can take many forms. Language and literacy, typically thought of as 
talking and listening, reading and writing, involves the use of words, oral and written. The concept 
may also be broadened to include the transfer of thought from one person to another. 

Pam is a tiny, nonverbal girl with multiple disabilities. When her teachers and peers want 
to communicate with her, they use a language board. Pam’s mother and teachers have worked 
together to create a page of pictures that show a variety of activities; toileting, eating, playing with 
puzzles, napping, and drinking. Pam pushes one of the pictures to activate a pre-recorded verbal 
message such as, “I’m thirsty.” 

Sometimes it is Pam’s turn to say the good morning greeting or the weather for calendar 
time. Her assistant will have worked with her to agree on what the message should be, and will 
prepare a taped version of Pam’s desired response. When the teacher calls on Pam, she hits the 
switch on the tape recorder to give her answer. Other students frequently are paired with her to 
record the responses. This activity with other children delights Pam and invites interactions and 
friendships. 



Cooperative learning groups . Preschool settings typically use the classroom structures of 
small and large groups. Children with learning differences may be effectively included in these 
groups. The typically developing students serve as powerful models in the areas of language and 
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behavior. The teacher initiates a group activity, then works to support individual student success 
as interactions take place within the group. 



Teacher Shannon, at The University of Montana’s CO-TEA CH Preschool for 3-5 year old 
children, emphasizes the strategy “Tell, Show, Help, Praise” which is a sequence of instructional 
supports for the twenty four children with and without disabilities. University students from the 
fields of psychology, education, physical therapy, and social work learn to give each child the 
necessary support, but no more, to be successful. In the learning environment, children with 
speech and language delays, cognitive disabilities, autism, and learning disabilities interact with 
appropriate-aged peers to learn to ask for a toy, to share, to take turns, and even to begin early 
writing skills. 

“Have you been to kindergarten?” Teacher Shannon asks a rapt group of youngsters. 
“No,” they respond with gleeful shakes of the head. “Or have you been to high school? Or to 
college?” she continues. “No,” they choms. “Of course not! So, should your writing look like 
mine?” Again, a choms of “No” fills the room. “Is that okay? Yes, you bet!” She goes on to 
explain that it is exactly right for them to be making wiggly lines or a series of marks, dots and 
dashes under their picture. An adult will then listen to their story and write it in ‘grown up’ 
writing under the children’s writing. 

The students scramble to tables with their peers and the university students to create their 
first story. The children draw a picture and write their story. Then they read their story to an 
adult and nearby children. With lots of praise on every side, they watch with pride as the adult at 
their table transcribes their words into conventional text. Students turn to one another and share 
what their story is about. It is an exciting day for everyone in class. 

Any “I can’t” or I don’t know how” is met with the gentle, consistent pattern of an adult 
supporting the child by first telling how, then showing (shadow writing in the air or on the paper 
with a finger), then the offer of hand-over hand helping, and finally the praise for a job well done. 



Assessment 

When a classroom is comprised of diversely abled children, each child’s progress is 
measured individually, based upon their abilities and skill levels. While it must be emphasized 
that multiple forms of formal and informal assessments should be used to gather the most 
comprehensive and accurate information about a child’s strengths and needs, one of the most 
common assessment methods is that of a portfolio of student products, selected with the student’s 
input and carefully dated to demonstrate progress. Through the use of portfolios, educators can 
gather writing samples such as Picture StoryAVord Stories or journals, numbers, alphabet, name, 
and meaningful and familiar words. These writing samples help to determine a child’s print 
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development progress over time. The practice of including the student in product selection and 
the use of authentic assessment adds to the relevance of the assessment. 

As mentioned in Component Two, it is imperative that educators and service providers 
use a variety of both informal and formal assessment tools to determine children’s individual 
present levels of literacy and language skills, rather than using one assessment to determine a 
child’s skills. An example of a formal assessment is the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
standardized test. Some examples of informal assessments are parent interviews, portfolios with 
samples of student work, language samples, the Emerging Literacy Checklist, and the Emerging 
Literacy Screening (Paulson et al, 2001). 



Teacher Stacia smiles warmly as Tanner, a tiny four-year-old boy, wiggles into a 
comfortable position in the child-sized chair across from her in the Head Start office. “Are you a 
reader?’’ she asks, handing him a copy of Brown Bear Brown Bear upside down and backwards. 
He nods shyly and does not reposition the book correctly as she asks him to find the first page. 
She waits, then gently turns the book. Tanner still has difficulty with the concept of ‘first page’ 
and points at words in random order as she reads the first sentence to him. Stacia acknowledges 
what Tanner is able to do, and she supports him with generous praise saying, “You know about 
books, don’t you? You really use that finger. You are learning.” 

“Can you sing the ABC song?” (Head shake. No) “Would you like to hear me do it first?” 
Teacher Stacia sings the song to a delighted boy, “You did a good job,” said Tanner, but he still 
refuses to sing along. 

Stacia is using a screening assessment “The Emerging Literacy Screening” from Building 
Early Literacy Skills (Paulson, et. al., 2001), that she and others at the Division of Educational 
Research and Service in the School of Education at The University of Montana, developed to 
assess emerging literacy skills. This instrument helps early childhood educators look at 
children’s current skill level. It begins with simple tasks to determine book awareness and 
moves to more complex activities such as writing a story to explain a picture that the child has 
drawn. It affords the teacher the opportunity to observe the child’s ability to use language, 
phonological awareness, and print skills. 

Appropriately administered, the “The Emerging Literacy Screening” allows the teacher to 
be very supportive of the child’s efforts to use emerging reading and writing skills while giving 
the teacher accurate and observable information about the child’s individual progress toward 
literacy competence. 
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Component Five 



Component Five: Professional 
Development Connections 

“Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens 
can change the world. Indeed, it’s the only thing that ever has. ” 

Margaret Mead 

The fifth component of the Montana Early Literacy Project (MELP) is a compilation 
of Components One - Four of the Model. It provides teaching and staff support with the 
knowledge and assistance necessary for creating the environment to promote literacy 
throughout the preschool day, incorporate Individual Education Programs, connect families, 
and do it in a culturally and individually sensitive manner. This manual, along with the 
suggested resources, provides the needed information to be able to make full use of the 
Montana Early Literacy Model. 

The type and intensity of training depends on participants’ experience, background 
knowledge, and perceptions of early childhood educational practices, classroom management, 
as well as language and literacy development. The process for creating the environment 
provides guidance in designing a literacy rich classroom as well as a method to identify 
personal beliefs and opinions regarding literacy development and instruction for young 
children. Additional strategies describe developmental sequences for book use, identifying 
supports and challenges that books can provide, technology integration, and school safety as it 
relates to academic engagement. 

Literacy Acquisition Perception Profile . Adults have their own perceptions of how 
language and literacy develop and what is important to have in classrooms to facilitate that 
development. The Literacy Acquisition Perception Profile (McMahon & Reeves-Kazelskis, 

1998), or LAPP, determines teachers’ perceptions of literacy acquisition. It is helpful for 
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educators to complete the LAPP at the beginning of the school year, so that they are able to 
use the scoring key to identify their own beliefs about literacy acquisition and to reflect on 
how those beliefs effect their teaching (See the LAPP and LAPP scoring key in Appendix E). 

Classroom Literacy Checklist . Research shows that a literacy rich classroom 
environment goes a long way in promoting early literacy skills (McMahon & Reeves- 
Kazelskis, 1998). In an effort to assist teachers in determining whether or not their 
classrooms provide a literacy rich environment, The Montana Early Literacy Project adopted 
the “Classroom Literacy Checklist” (CLC). This instrument rates the availability of literacy 
materials in the preschool setting. It consists of a listing of 66 items considered to represent 
recommended practice. The Classroom Literacy Checklist has been adapted to identify 
opportunities in the environment for children to be exposed to print and language and to 
analyze how literacy and language rich the classroom is and to ensure that references to 
culturally diverse materials were included and that it referenced adaptations needed by 
students with disabilities. Teachers fill out the CLC to determine the quantity and quality of 
their literacy environments for children. It can serve to help teachers identify strengths of their 
environment and alert them to areas where they could be focusing on literacy that they are not 
(See Appendix E for the Classroom Literacy Checklist). 

Knowing the Books: Supports and Challenges of Text 

Developmental Sequence of Book Use (adapted from Creative Curriculum for Early 
Childhood by Dodge & Colker, 1996). Young children go through a fairly predictable 
sequence of stages using books that facilitates their understanding of the function of print and 
how print represents speech. When children explore books they: learn about book 
orientation, turning pages, and the difference between front and back; pretend to “read;” ask 
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to have books read to them, some favorites over and over; anticipate what happens next; and 



feel confident knowing the answers to questions. 

When children understand the story sequence they: develop a sense of story; begin to 
recognize that stories have a beginning, middle and end; develop narrative skills retelling the 
story (sometimes verbatim); become fascinated by details; develop left to right sequence 
turning pages; and know when a page is skipped. 

When children recognize written words as symbols they: know the difference 
between pictures and words on the page; understand that the written words tell the story and 
stand for ideas and thoughts; follow the words on the pages in a left to right sequence; and 
identify the beginning and ending of the book. 

When children match words with printed text they: begin to use one to one word 
correspondence as the book is being read; develop an awareness that words are made up of 
individual letters; and increase narrative skills in story telling. When children recognize 
printed words they: develop sight word vocabulary; recognize written or printed words in the 
environment; ask what words say; and become curious about the meaning of words (See 
Appendix E for the Developmental Stages in Using Books). 

One of the most effective strategies to stimulate the development of language and 
emerging literacy is shared storybook reading, especially when the books being read are 
enjoyable, rewarding, and have meaning. Identifying literature that has the best potential for 
helping children to become successful readers is an important task. Teachers need to decide 
which of a book’s features will be challenging and will provide support. These supports and 
challenges within any one book will differ from child to child. When a challenge has been 
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learned and practiced, it may become a support. The features within a book have direct 
implications for learning. The following are examples of these features: 

familiar themes help children use their background experience to understand the story 
line 

an identifiable beginning, middle, and ending help children see how a story works 
repeated refrains and rhythmic patterns create a pace which encourages children to 
anticipate and participate 

the font size of the print helps children predict the sequence of the story line 

the story language can reveal how children think and talk in their play 

illustrations can stimulate a deeper level of interpretation and comprehension 

the humor of a story can be appealing and encourage participation 

the layout complements the story line 

placement of the text on the page builds visual awareness 

text can expand vocabulary development 

text using letter-sound associations of initial letters, consonant blends, or word endings 
provides confirmation of predictions 

a variety of genres ensures readers establish a purpose for reading 

print conventions signify directionality, expression, and meaning (capital letters, 

periods, question marks, exclamation marks, etc.) 

Knowing the Approaches: Reading to Children and Reading with Children 

Knowing the book helps the reader decide on the purpose and approach most suitable 
for a particular situation. Both “reading to” and “reading with” children offer unique 
opportunities to increase the children’s confidence as “readers.” Reading to children is an 
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opportunity to extend children’s horizons about books and to stimulate a desire to be a reader. 
When reading to children, the teacher acts on behalf of the author, presenting the writing with 
as much enthusiasm and commitment as if it were his or her own. The teacher becomes the 
vehicle for the book’s voice, enabling the children to interact with the author’s central idea 
without having to interpret the written symbols. The teacher’s role includes presenting a wide 
variety of types, forms, and styles of writing and illustration. 

The teacher’s role in shared reading, or reading with children, is to encourage 
participation in readings. An enthusiastic presentation will ensure that children remain 
attentive, and together the teacher and children unfold the story line and predict events and 
actions. The teacher’s task becomes one of providing continued access to books and time for 
reading and responding. 

Technology Integration in the Preschool Classroom 

“Technology plays a significant role in all aspects of American life today, and this role 
will only increase in the future. Early childhood educators have a responsibility to critically 
examine the impact of technology on children and be prepared to use technology to benefit 
children” (NAEYC Position Statement, Young Children, September 1996, p. 11). The 
Montana Early Literacy Project supports the notion that when used as a teaching tool for 
appropriate, short periods of time each day, and with the facilitation of an adult, technology is 
a powerful tool to advance and support language and literacy in young children with diverse 
abilities (See Appendix E for the complete NAEYC Position Statement: Technology and 
Young Children - Ages Three Through Eight). MELP has adopted the notion that the 
integration of technology into the already existing curriculum expands upon everyday literacy 
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events and existing routines of classroom and home environments to build literacy and 
language directly into children’s daily experiences. 

Children with diverse abilities have opportunities to acquire skills by using a variety of 
tools from low to high technology. Families of all children and particularly those who 
experience communication challenges, have the opportunity to learn how to use technology to 
create a medium that fosters communication. Community members such as receiving school 
personnel of children transitioning to kindergarten, pre-service teachers, and Head Start 
personnel have an opportunity to learn about the various forms of assistive and instructional 
technology implemented in the CO-TEACH classroom. The local community, as well as the 
state of Montana, has access to technology in the preschool curriculum through the checkout 
and dissemination of the Montana Early Literacy Project literacy tubs described in 
Component One. 

Following are several descriptions of the multiple ways technology is infused in the 
CO-TEACH classroom and the impact that its use has on teachers, children, and families: 
Boardmaker is a graphic database containing picture symbols that may be 
used to communicate daily functions, tasks, wants, and needs. At CO- 
TEACH, Boardmaker graphics assist children with communication challenges 
throughout their preschool day. For example, “Zach,” a child with Autism, 
uses a picture exchange program to communicate his specific needs and wants. 
Teachers communicate with Zach using picture exchange paired with verbal 
information to facilitate expectations, peer interactions, and transitions. 

Each Spring, CO-TEACH children put on a puppet show for family and 
community members. This year, several children who are non-verbal used 
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assistive technology to help them “say” their lines. Peers recorded their non- 
verbal friend’s lines onto a Tape Recorder or a “Mac,” which enabled their 
friend to activate the device by simply pushing a button to deliver his speaking 
part in the play. 

Computer Software is an excellent tool for developing a variety of skills in 
young children. For example, at the CO-TEACH computer center, some of the 
skills that children practice are sharing and turn-taking; communicating wants 
and needs; waiting for a turn; raising their hand; recognizing letters and 
numbers; hand-eye coordination; sequencing events in a story; writing stories; 
making a movie; and creating stories and artwork. Living Books, KidPix, 
Earobics, and various age appropriate academic readiness skill programs are 
implemented and facilitated by a teacher during learning center time at the 
computer. These activities can be individualized, or met to address both small 
and whole group needs. 

“Family Book-making Night” or “Family Feed and Read” at CO-TEACH 
is an excellent opportunity to introduce preschool technology as well as early 
literacy, to families and community members. At these annual CO-TEACH 
events, families are encouraged to use the digital cameras to take pictures of 
their family members and to use the photos to create a book. Books may be 
based on a theme, a special family event, or a particular family member (e.g., 
child). 

The Choice Book is a tool used to teach and encourage positive social skills in 
young children. A digital camera is used to “catch” children who are engaging 
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in desirable pro-social skills. The photographs are then used to create book 
pages with pre-scripted phrases that children may use when solving a problem. 
The pages are laminated and bound to create a book that enhances early 
literacy and language skills, as well as problem solving skills. 

Throughout the CO-TEACH classroom there are several Picture Schedules 
displayed. Picture schedules visually reinforce daily classroom routines, rules 
and expectations, and tasks that involve multiple steps (e.g., hand washing). 
Picture Schedules are developed by taking digital photographs of children 
participating in a specific theme of the picture schedule. The schedule is then 
laminated and posted for daily classroom use. 

For many children, transitions can be challenging and supports are needed to 
ease the transitioning process. At CO-TEACH, digital photographs are 
displayed upon classroom entry to allow children to visually observe the 
“menu” of daily activity choices. This cuing system provides added 
information that helps children choose an activity based upon its visual 
representation. As children transition to the selected activity, they understand 
they have successfully completed the transition process when they see the 
identical digital photo located at entrance of the learning center. 

Classroom Safety Rules are created by the class each year at CO-TEACH. 
During circle time, children brainstorm necessary classroom rules that keep 
friends safe. The rules are posted in the classroom. Teachers use the digital 
camera to take photographs of CO-TEACH kids following the rules and then 
post their photos on the rule board. 
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Tracking child progress at CO-TEACH is imperative. A staff, family, and 
child favorite form of data collection is through the development of individual 
child Portfolios each semester. Portfolios demonstrate child progress 
throughout the school year and provide children and their families with a fun, 
tangible, and memorable collection of each child’s artwork, writing samples, 
favorite activities, digital photographs, and accomplishments. 

By embedding technology seamlessly throughout the existing curriculum, it becomes 
an integral part of the curriculum, as opposed to an “add on.” Because storytelling begins in 
infancy, a preschool classroom is an optimal place to develop and nurture that skill in young 
children and their families. This does not happen in a single way during a single event, but 
instead occurs in multiple ways over time in a preschool classroom. Storytelling is an integral 
part of the Montana Early Literacy Project Model. Storytelling through the use of technology 
will remain, develop, and improve in preschool classrooms in much the same way that 
storytelling through the use of oral traditions, songs, fingerplays, and books has evolved. 
School Safety for Young Children of All Abilities 

CO-TEACH Preschool mission . The mission of the CO-TEACH Preschool 
Program is to offer all children a stimulating, playful first school experience and to provide 
them with the early literacy and language skills they need to achieve - now, when they 
transition to kindergarten, and in the years that follow. Moreover, CO-TEACH operates 
on the belief that all children and families have individual strengths and needs and deserve 
to be treated with respect and dignity in a safe school environment. 

School safety and literacy teaching techniques . Children have a right to be safe at 
school. When children are not or do not feel safe, they are not academically engaged. In 
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order for learning to take place, everyone must feel and be safe. Therefore, safety is the 
number one priority at CO-TEACH (See Appendix E for the CO-TEACH Program 
Preschool Priorities: A Hierarchy of Intervention Strategies). CO-TEACH staff teach 
children to follow safety rules that are posted in the classroom such as: walking in the 
classroom; holding the railing to walk up and down stairs; touching friends and teachers 
gently; playing without risk to themselves or others; holding hands on field trips; and 
responding to safety instructions such as “Stop,” “Wait,” “Listen,” and “Look.” Adults 
describe fire drills and practice safety routines with children periodically throughout the 
school year. Parents are welcome to participate in safety drills with their children. 

CO-TEACH implements a literacy-based social communication skills program. 
Good Talking Words, which focuses on skills such as listening, using good manners, 
helping others, problem solving, and sharing feelings. Good Talking Words incorporates 
quality children’s literature, posters, puppets, notes home to families, and certificates for 
children to reinforce appropriate behavior. 

Sometimes young children who are just learning the language and social 
communication skills of taking turns, making requests, and following instructions have 
temper tantrums. Teaching all children self-management skills allows them to experience 
success both socially and academically. One way to develop self-management skills is to 
provide consistent structure and routines, so that children know what is expected of them 
and can predict what will happen next. The physical arrangement of the classroom and 
materials is an important tool for eliciting appropriate behavior and addressing concerns of 
safety and accessibility. The environment is arranged so that all adults can see each area of 
the classroom easily. Low shelves, tables, and chairs allow for simple visual access. 
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In order for children to succeed in school, they first must learn to gain control of 
their actions and make appropriate choices. The Choice Book is produced at CO-TEACH 
each year and is an example of a teaching strategy that incorporates language, literacy, and 
social skills development. It includes photographs of current preschool students engaged 
in desirable prosocial behaviors. The Choice Book provides children with strategies for 
problem solving and helps children learn how to effectively deal with a variety of 
situations that occur frequently in the classroom and at home. Examples of positive 
strategies of problem-solving include: using good manners or sign language to ask for a 
toy; taking turns with a friend; waiting for a turn by setting a timer or counting; trading 
toys; sharing, working, or playing together; describing feelings; walking away from a child 
who is bullying; and asking a teacher for help (See Appendix E for the Choice Book). 

Communication, social, emotional, self-management, and academic competence 
are integral to the development of young children. It is critical that children have the 
opportunity to practice social communication skills and learn to identify and express their 
emotions appropriately, as well as communicate their wants and needs to others. The 
following social, emotional, and communication skills have life-long value and are 
fostered at CO-TEACH: observing cooperative play rules (sharing, taking turns, problem 
solving, requesting to play), using communication skills (show-n-tell, telling stories, 
listening to others), and developing positive self-esteem (self-expression, relating to peers 
and adults, independent decision-making). 

Teachers at CO-TEACH pair basic preschool sign language with verbal 
instructions, conversations, songs, and finger plays. They model appropriate behavior for 
children and focus on using positive language and telling children what to do such as: 
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“Please walk”, rather than telling children what not to do such as: “Don’t run.” Children 
are offered choices whenever it is safe and reasonable to do so. Teachers “catch kids being 
good” and give them enthusiastic praise when they make a good decision, behave like a 
good friend, or accomplish a task. Tell-Show-Help-Praise (TSHP) is a gentle, nonintrusive 
teaching method implemented by teachers at CO-TEACH, which enables children to learn 
skills in the least restrictive way first, gradually increasing directiveness, only to the point 
at which the child responds. This instructional strategy has many uses. TSHP (See 
Appendix E for TSHP) is an instructional tool, as well as a behavior management 
technique (Neilsen, et al, 1994). 

Conclusion . Academic engagement, including but not limited to language and 
literacy development and social competence, allows individuals to fully participate in 
their schools and communities. Young children with diverse abilities can learn early 
literacy and language skills that give them a strong foundation before formal reading and 
writing instruction begins in elementary school. The five components within the Montana 
Early Literacy Project Model demonstrate how to develop literacy and language skills in 
young children with and without disabilities. Professionals, parents, and community 
members must work together to build a solid foundation of social communication and 
early literacy and language competence in all children. 

To see the Montana Early Literacy Project in action, visit the two demonstration 
sites: CO-TEACH Preschool on The University of Montana campus, Missoula, 

Montana; and Cherry Valley Elementary School on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Poison, Montana. 
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BOOK ANALYSIS FORM, continued 
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Literacy Lesson Plan Format 

adapted from Ashmore, R. (2001) 

Title of Activity: 

Domain: 

Area of Instruction: 

Instructional Objective (Intended Learning Outcome): 



Key Vocabulary: 

Target Concepts: 

Materials: 

Activity Description: 



Evaluation: 



Bi-weekly Planning Sheet “The Very Hungry Caterpillar 

(Corresponds with Sample Newsletter) 
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(Sample Newsletter) 

"The Very Hungry Caterpillar" 

April 29 - May 2 & May 6-9, 2002 



Dear Families, 

Hello! The repeated reading and literacy unit for the next two weeks will be 
Vie Very Hungry Caterpillar by Er\c Cor\e. The Very Hungry Caterpillar 
literacy unit focuses on spring, butterflies and their life cycle, healthy foods, 
and the days of the week. 

Listen for and encourage your child to use the following vocabulary: egg; 
larvae; caterpillar; chrysalis (pronounced \krls-e-les\); cocoon; butterfly; 
insect; nectar; silk; beautiful; leaf; nibble; pickle; Swiss cheese; salami; and 
sausage. We will also be focusing on the concepts: out. In, tiny, up, down, 
through, and around. Additional information that might be helpful to know and 
discuss with your child Is the butterfly life cycle. The butterfly experiences 
life In four stages- the egg, larva, pupa, and adult stages. To put It simply, a 
butterfly lays an egg. From the egg, the larva or caterpillar hatches. The 
caterpillar then spins a silk cocoon, and two weeks later a beautiful butterfly 
emerges! 

In the classroom, we will be hatching butterflies In a “butterfly garden." It 
will take about 21 days, and It will be fun for the children to observe the 
changes over time. If you have any questions or would like to participate In or 
assist with any of the activities please join us In the classroom. Books from 
the classroom library and The Very Hungry Caterpillar iaxn\\y literacy activity 
bag are available for checkout upon child or parent request. 

Thanks! 

Teacher Mary 
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Monday. April 29 

Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Make egg carton caterpillars in the art center 

2. Read The Very Hungry Caterpillar \r\-\)m\\broxy 

3. Trace number caterpillars in the writing center 

4. Shop for fruit at " The Very Hungry Caterpillar ?ood Farm" in dramatic 
play 

5. Mold caterpillars out of fruit-scented play dough 

CIRCLE: We will put larvae into our butterfly garden and wait 21 days for them to 

hatch into beautiful butterflies! 

SN/ACK: /Apple and cheese slices 

STORY: The Very Hungry Caterpillar by Eric Carle 

Tuesday. April 30 

Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Use Popsicle stick caterpillars to measure our bodies at the science 
center 

2. Dig for caterpillars in the dirt at the trough 

3. Create name caterpillars at the writing center 

4. Play The Very Hungry Caterpillar ^\er\d\r\q Bingo at the puzzle center 

5. Paint a stone caterpillar at the art center 

CIRCLE: Sing "A Caterpillar Song" and check on our larvae and note observations 

SN/ACK: Pears and cottage cheese 

STORY: Inch by Inch by Leo Lionni 

Wednesday. May 1 

Today we will... Listen for special "dissected directions" throughout the day. “What 
is that silly teacher trying to say?" 

CENTERS: 1. Lace fruit necklaces at the art center 

2. Paint plums at the easel 

3. Write our names in the fruit scented salt boxes at the writing center 

4. Purchase healthy foods at " The Very Hungry Caterpillar Food Farm" at 
dramatic play 

5. Make banana Popsicles at the cooking center 

CIRCLE: Sort healthy foods from "junk" foods, and note any larvae changes 

SN/ACK: Banana Popsicles 

STORY: The Hungry Thing Returnsby Jan Slepian; participate in an activity called 

"Hungry Thing Snacks" after the story 
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Thursday. May 2 

Today we will... 

CENTERS'. 1. Wash fruits and vegetables in the trough 

2. Sequence strawberries by size at the art center 

3. Graph favorite fruits at the discovery center 

4. Participate in a picture story/word story journaling activity about 
favorite fruit at the writing center 

5. Interact and read along with, and listen to Z>. W. the Picky Eater at the 
computer 

CIRCLE: Grab Bag Surprise...we will have to do some vegetable guessing! 

Document any changes our larvae have made. 

SNACK: Bananas and yogurt 

STORY: In the Tall, by Denise Fleming 



Monday. May 6 

Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Spin a bread cocoon around a beef hotdog in the cooking center 

2. Decorate a Dip-and-Sip Nectar Flower for snack (Butterflies are 
thirsty when they hatch from their cocoons so we will learn how they 
"drink" nectar.) 

3. Practice sequencing the butterfly life cycle at the writing center 

4. Put together The \/ery Hungry Caterpillar puzzle 

5. Make "I Spy Binoculars" at the art center 

CIRCLE: Describe and chart what we know about cocoons and check our larvae 

SNACK: Beef Cocoons and Nectar Cups 

STORY: Today is Monday by Er'\c Car\e 



Tuesday. May 7 

Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Pattern butterfly and flower prints at the writing center 

2. Make hand- or footprint butterflies at the art center 

3. Play beanbag flower toss with a friend at the block center 

4. Plant marigold seeds in pots at the trough 

5. Draw butterflies and flowers on the computer; print and color them 

CIRCLE: Sing the "Butterflies" song, and document any larvae change 

Practice our rhyming skills by saying the names of items that rhyme. 
SNACK: Applesauce and wafers 

STORY: I Am Eyes by Leila Ward 
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Wednesday, Mqv 8 
Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Make butterflies with the letter "B" at the art center 

2. Play Carden Lotto with a friend 

3. Read “If I were a Butterfly" poem and write a story for our class book 
at the writing center 

4. Put together picture puzzles - segment, blend, and count syllables in 
words 

5. Sort caterpillars and butterflies from other insects at the discovery 
center 

CIRCLE: Write a class poem “If I were a Butterfly" and note larvae activity! 

RECESS: Participate in The Very Hungry Caterpillar AyNesome Athletics event. 

SNACK: Larvae on a log (raisins and peanut butter on celery) 

STORY: Miss Spider's ABCby David Kirk 

Thursday, Mqv 9 
Today we will... 

CENTERS: 1. Use watercolor paints to decorate coffee filter flowers at the writing 
center 

2. Bake cinnamon caterpillars at the cooking center 

3. Make a butterfly magnet with a clothespin and tissue paper at the art 
center 

4. Count and graph fruit at the discovery center 

5. Dance like butterflies to music in the block center 

CIRCLE: Read a poem called “Flying Butterflies," and see if we have a cocoon yet! 

SNACK: Cinnamon caterpillars hot out of the oven! 

STORY: The Lamb and the Butterfly by Arnold Sundgaard 
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The Montana Early Literacy Project 

The University of Montana 



Evaluation Materials 

For: 

The Very Hungry Caterpillar 



Please write: your name 

school 

date evaluation completed 



Please complete the attached checklists and questionnaire for each unit 
(tub) that you implement. Please return the forms to Stacia Jepson at CO- 
TEACH/DERS, School of Education, The University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana, 59812. If you need more forms or are ready to turn yours in, you 
can call Stacia at 243-4280, and she will come by and pick up the evaluation 
materials. Thanks so much for helping us to make The Montana Early 
Literacy Project successful with a wider population of children in more 
varied situations. 
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The Very Hungry Caterpillar 


Group story and repeated reading - The 
Very Hungry Caterpillar by Eric Carle 


Group story - Inch by Inch by Leo Lionni 


Group story - The Hungry Thing Returns by 
Jan Slepian then do “Hungry Thing Snacks” 
activity 


Group story — Today is Monday by Eric Carle 


Group story - In the Tall, Tall Grass by 
Denise Fleming 


Group story - / am Eyes by Leila Ward 


Group story - Miss Spider 's ABC by David 
Kirk 


Group story - The Lamb and the Butterfly by 
Arnold Simdgaard 


Sing song at circle - “A Caterpillar Song” 


Sing song at circle - “Butterflies” 


Circle — put larvae into butterfly garden and 
wait 21 days for them to hatch into butterflies 


Circle - daily check on larvae, observe and 
note (kids can document and record changes) 
butterfly cycle 


Circle — play “Grab Bag Surprise” 


Circle — sort healthy foods from “junk foods” 


Circle - describe and chart what we know 
about cocoons 


Circle - write class poem “If I were a 
Butterfly” 


Circle - read a poem “Flying Butterflies” 
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The Very Hungry Caterpillar 


Snack - Apple and cheese slices 


1 Snack - Pears and cottage cheese 


Snack - Bananas and yogurt 


Snack - Beef cocoons and Nectar cups 


Snack - Apple sauce and vanilla wafers 


Snack - Larvae on a log (raisins and peanut 
butter on celery) 


Snack - Cinnamon caterpillars 


Snack - banana popsicles 


Art center - paint a stone caterpillar 


1 Art center - lace fruit necklaces 


1 Art center- | 


Art center - make egg carton caterpillars 


Art center - sequence strawberries by size 


1 Art center - make “I Spy Binoculars** | 


Art center — make hand or footprint butterflies 


Art center - make butterflies with the letter “B” 


Art center — make a butterfly magnet with 
clothespin and tissue paper 


Block center - dance like butterflies to music 


1 Block center - bean bag flower toss 


1 Trough - dig for caterpillars in the dirt I 


Trough - wash fruits and vegetables in water 


Trough - plant marigold seeds in pots 


Playdough - mold caterpillars out of fruit- 
scented playdough 


1 Playdough - shape butterflies I 


Easel painting - plums 


Puzzle center - put together food picture 
puzzles and say and clap syllables in words 
(segment and blend) 
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The Very Hungry Caterpillar 


Writing center - trace number caterpillars 


Writing center - create name caterpillars 


Writing center - write names in fruit scented 
salt or commeal boxes 


Writing center - draw a write about favorite 
fruit 


Writing center - make and practice sequencing 
the butterfly life cycle at the writing center 


Writing center - pattern butterfly and flower 
prints 


Writing center - write a story about the “If I 
were a Butterfly” poem 


Writing center - draw and watercolor paint on 
coffee filters to make flowers 


Dramatic play - shop for fruits at “The Hungry 
Caterpillar Farm” 


Game center - play Garden Lotto 


Discovery center - use popsicle stick 
caterpillars to measure our bodies 


1 Discovery center - count and graph fruits 


Discovery center — sort caterpillars and 
butterflies from other insects 


Cooking center - bake cinnamon caterpillars 


(;ciuvr — iim&c uanana popsicies 
Cooking center — spin a bread cocoon around a 
beef hotdog 


Cooking center — decorate a Dip and Sip Nectar 
Flower for snack 
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Evaluation of the Montana Early Literacy 
Tub Activities and Materials 



Please answer the followir^ questions after you have finished usir^ all of 
the tub activities and materials. 



Question 


Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


1. Using the materials and activities 
from the tub made my day go more 
smoothly. 












2. I was able to focus on students 
who needed extra help. 












3. The students learned vocabulary, 
concepts, songs, and stories relevant 
to the materials and theme. 












4. Some students have taken skills 
they learned through the tub 
activities and are using them in other 
classroom activities. 












5. I have heard from parents that 
the students were excited about the 
activities. 












6. I have heard from parents that 
the students are singing the songs 
and using new theme-related words 
(vocabulary) at home. 












7. Parents checked out or are asking 
to check out theme related books to 
take home. 












8. I have heard from parents that 
the students want them to read books 
together at home. 
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4 



9. I will tell other teachers that they 
should use these materials and 
activities, too. 












10. 1 used the activities with very few 
changes or modifications. 












11. 1 followed the plan very closely 
both weeks. 












12. 1 will use these materials and 
activities again. 













Pleose onswer the following questions by describing ond exploinir^ eoch 

situotion. It is helpful to onswer with specific exomples. 

13. How many times did you read the selected story (repeated reading) to 

your class as a group? Were the children able to "read" along with 

you after hearing the story over and over? 

14. What was difficult about using the materials and activities in your 
classroom? 

15. What adaptations, modifications, and changes did you make to fit the 
Montana Early Literacy Project materials into your program? 

16. Do you have any activities or lesson plans that you would like to share? 

If yes, please attach and return with this form. Thank you for all of 
your input! 



Please write: your name 

school 

date evaluation completed 
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Literacy Tub Checkout Process 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 

CO-TEACH & the Division of Educational Research and Service 

School of Education 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812-6336 
(406) 243-4280 

1) Welcome to the Montana Early Literacy Project Literacy Tub! We 
hope you enjoy the activities included in this thematic Tub. 

2) The first thing to do when you receive the Literacy Tub is to 
compare the Tub contents to the laminated inventory checklist. 

3) Next, familiarize yourself with the Montana Early Literacy Project 
Manual. Component One of the Manual describes the Literacy 
Tub Implementation Process. 

4) Enjoy implementing the Literacy Tub activities. 

5) Complete the Literacy Tub Evaluation (see last section of binder). 

6) Put all materials back in the Literacy Tub and match tub contents 
to inventory list. 

7) Finally, return the Literacy Tub within four weeks of the checkout 
date to: 

CO-TEACH Preschool 

Division of Educational Research & Service 

School of Education 

The University of Montana 

Missoula, MT 59812-6336 

If you have questions, please call or 
e-mail: 

(406) 243-4280 or (406) 243-5344 
ders@selwav.umt.edu 

8) Thank you for your interest in the Montana Early Literacy Project! 
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Literacy Tub Checkout Guidelines 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 

CO-TEACH & the Division of Educational Research and Service 

School of Education 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812-6336 
(406) 243-4280 

Upon receiving the Literacy Tub, follow the directions of the 
Literacy Tub Checkout Process. 

The Montana Early Literacy Project manual included in the 
Literacy Tub and also located at the website 
http://www.umt.edu/ders are resources that will answer questions 
you might have. 

Have fun implementing the Literacy Tub activities! 

Literacy Tubs can be checked out for a maximum of four weeks. 

Return the Literacy Tub and all of its contents in condition that you 
received it. If an item is broken or damaged while in your care, 
please replace it so others may use it. 

Thank you for your interest in the Montana Early Literacy Project! 



Montana Early Literacy Project 
Literacy Tub Contents 



Each literacy tub contains the following: 



Montana Early Literacy Project Manual 

Literacy tub booklet: tub development and implementation process; tub 
checkout procedure and guidelines; tub inventory list; tub newsletter 
sample(s); list of 20-30 theme-related book titles and authors; activity 
descriptions and materials to complete activities; tub blackline master 
copies; tub recipes; tub evaluation 

Multiple copies of the selected children’s book (hardback, paperback, and 
board book, if available) 

Four to eight additional theme-related books 

Songcard(s) that illustrate the song or finger play and includes the words 
to the song 

Family literacy bag including activities to be sent home with children or 
given to families during a home visit. 

Thematic bulletin board/wall display materials 

Tell, Show, Help, Praise Instructional Strategy: Tell-Show-Help-Praise 
(TSHP) is a gentle, nonintrusive teaching method implemented by 
teachers at CO-TEACH, which enables children to learn skills in the least 
restrictive way first, gradually increasing directiveness, only to the point at 
which the child responds. 

Sample Choice Book: The Choice Book is produced at CO-TEACH each 
year and includes photographs of current preschool students engaged in 
desirable prosocial behaviors. The Choice Book provides children with 
strategies for problem solving and helps children learn how to effectively 
deal with a variety of situations that occur frequently in the classroom and 
at home. 



Digital camera and several floppy disks 

Thematic literacy and language CD-ROM/computer software 



O 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 




CinergiiMi Literacy Checklist 

Name: Birthdate: 

Teacher: 

Assessment Dates: , , , , 

Language Use 

Understands concepts such as top/bottom, first/last, before/after, beginning/end, 

same/not the same v 

Speech is understandable with only age appropriate errors 

Uses appropriate sentence structures (word order, pronouns, verbs, question forms) 

Uses rhythm in songs, rhymes, finger plays 

Relates a story with three events 

Relates a story with five events 

Phonalagieal Awarenasa 

Rhyming 

Imitates rhythmic patterns in songs, finger plays, and rhymes 

Fills in missing words to known songs, rhymes, finger plays 

Identifies two pictures that rhyme out of a field of three 

Produces a word that rhymes with a given word 

Produces a string of three words that rhyme 

Blending 

Blends words into a sentence (I-have-a~hat) 

Blends compound words (cow-boy) 

Blends beginning sound to rest of word (f-ish) 

Blends words with three sounds (s-u-n) 

Segmenting 

Segments sentences into words 

Segments words into syllables 

Identifies the number of syllables in words 

Segments words with two sounds (s-ew) 

Segments words with three sounds (h-a-t) 
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Assessing Emerging Literacy Skills 
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Emerging Literacy Checklist (continued) 



Print Awareness 

Book and Symbol Awareness 

Holds book right side up and turns one page at a time 

Identifies the pictures and the words on a page 

Recognizes symbols seen in environment 

Follows print using left to right sequencing (but not necessarily 1:1 word correspondence) 

Sings the “Alphabet Song” \, 

Recognizes own written name 

Recognizes initial letter in name 

Recognizes other letters in name 

Points to words using 1:1 word correspondence 

Identifies the letters of the alphabet 

Identifies the sounds of the letters 

Produces the sounds of the letters 

Print Development 

Writes using scribble-like markings 

Writes using individual letter-like characters or mock letters 

Writes using recognizable, random letter strings 

Writes using semiphonetic spellings 

Writes using phonetic spellings 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



Emerging Uteraey Screening 

Child’s Name: 

DOB: CA: 

School: 

Teacher: Date: 

Print Awareness 

1* Book awareness: 0 12 3 

pictures and words in a book 

words using left to right sequencing 

words using 1:1 correspondence 

2. Symbol identification: 0 12 3 

“stop” sign 

circle 

square 

triangle 

3. Written name identification: 0 12 3 

identifies name (in a field of three) 

identifies initial letter in name 

identifies other letters in name 

4. Print development: 0 12 3 

scribbles 

mock letters 

random letter strings 

semiphonetic spellings 

5. Sings “Alphabet Song” 0 12 3 

Print Awareness Score: /15 % 

Comments: 



ERIC 
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Emerging Literacy Screening (continued) 

Self-Portrait 



Language Uee 

1. Rhythmic patterns: 

2. Concepts: 

top 

beginning 

first 

before 

3. Relating a past event: 
Narrative 



0 12 3 

0 12 3 
next to 
bottom 
end 



last 

after 

middle 



0 12 3 



Number of events in narrative 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



Emerging Literacy Screening (continued) 



Language Uae (continued) 

4. Speech sound intelligibility: 0 12 3 

difficult to understand 

few errors (r, 1, th, lisp) 

easy to understand 

5. Sentence word order and usage: 0 12 3 

many grammatical errors 

few grammatical errors 

well-developed sentence structure 

Language Use Score: /15 % 

Comments: 



Phonologiaal Awaranasa 

1. Rhyming identification: 0 12 3 

Example: mouse: house, duck 

dish : bed, fish 

bat : cat, sun 

sock : cup, rock 

2. Rhyme production: 0 12 3 

Example: rug 

man 

coat 

ball 

3. Blending syllables: 0 12 3 

Example: can-dy 

hap-py 

te-le-vi-sion 

e-le-phant 
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Emerging Literacy Screening (continued) 



PhoiKologieal Awareness (continued) 

4. Blending sounds: 0 12 3 

Example: n-o-/z/ (nose) 

f-i-sh 

P-i-g 

s-p-oo-n 

5. Segmenting syllables: 0 12 3, 

Example: puppy 

cookie (2 syllables) 

peanut butter (4 syllables) 

dinosaur (3 syllables) 

6. Segmenting sounds: 0 12 3 

Example: sit 

fun 

top 

dog 

Phonological Awareness Score: /15 % 

Comments: 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



Symbol Ideiitifieaiioii 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



Rhyming Idenfifieatioti 





A1 



A2 





B 




B1 




B2 








D 





D1 




D2 



O 
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The Changing View of Developmental Disabilities 

(Vincent, 1994) 
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Individualized Education Plan Mapping Form 



Child’s Full Name 

Child’s Date of Birth Today’s Date 

Child’s Parents’/Caregivers’ Name (s) 

lEP Meeting Participants 



Child’s Strengths 

(Strengths become lEP 
present level of performance.) 



Hopes and Dreams 

(Hopes and Dreams become 
lEP broad goals.) 



Needs and Concerns 

(Needs and Concerns 
become the lEP short- 
term objectives.) 



(Adapted from Helena Public Schools Special Services Center’s Development of lEP Form, 1996) 
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Activities to Build Language Use 
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Aweftome 

Athletics 



fe: 

M. 

|5$: 

- T 







Language Use 



Multipurpose room (such as a gym) set up with a variety of 
gymnastics mats, low balance beams, gym wedges, large hoops, 
jump ropes, cones, bean bags, scooters, etc. 

A recording of the National Anthem and the means to play it 
(e.g., a tape player) 

American flag and a flag holder 

One of the following for each child: 

- Athlete Certificates (see blackline master, following) 

- Athlete medals: Make these with ribbon, puffy paint, and 
frozen juice can lids. Use a hammer and a large nail to punch 
a hole at the top of the juice can lid. Thread a ribbon 
through it and secure the ribbon by knotting it at the end. 
From left to right the top athlete ring colors are blue, black, 
red. The rings below yellow, green. Add the year with 
puffy paint. 

Bookmaking materials (paper, watercolor paints, brushes, 
pencils) 

Book finishing materials (lamination supplies or clear adhesive 
plastic) 

Bookbinding materials (e.g., stapling, comb binding) 



A- 



cpncispts 







Blending 



Segmenting 



llvf ' activity focuses on spatial concepts and gross motor skills. Prepare 

^ttificates and medals in advance. On the day of the Awesome 
* ctics, set up events in a multipurpose room. Events may include: 

puiJcLktf Bujfla Uhirnut ^ l.£u.jiiLA(ic At>] 

ll' ERIC ^ J (J J Activity: Awesome Athletics 



Print Awareness 



.s^^^rint development 
' Narratives 

• L-R sequencing 

•1:1 word 
correspondence 



Mi 



BEsra 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



(1) scoot around cones, (2) roll down a gym wedge, (3) toss bean 
bags through a hoop, (4) jump over a rope, (5) hop between cones, 
and (6) walk forward and backward on a balance beam. (See sample 
list of events following.) While giving directions, emphasize the 
spatial concepts involved in the activities (the boldface words in the 
preceding description). After all events have been completed, line up 
the children, hand out the medals and certificates, and listen to the 
National Anthem. Upon returning to the classroom, 
have the children paint a picture and write (or narrate) 
what they experienced at the Awesome Athletics. As a 
class, make a book of the athletes’ experiences. 




Think of ways to adapt events to include children with 
mobility challenges. 



1. Invite parents to assist with or be spectators at the 
Awesome Athletics. 

2. Have children share the Awesome Athletics book 
with their families. 





Target Outcomes ^ - - 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Follow spatial concept directions 

2. Relate narratives using two to three events 

3. Write using mock or random letters 

4. Use left to right sequencing when following words in a book ' 
Ages 5-6: 

1. Follow spatial concept directions, describe action 

2. Relate narrative using four to five events 

3. Write using random letter strings; semiphonetic or phonetic spellings 

4. Use 1:1 word correspondence while reading words 







^ Awesome Athletics 
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Activities to Build Language Use 
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Awesome 
Athlefies Cveots 



Children scoot around the cones on scooters. When one scooter 
board gets to a designated point, another scooter begins. 

• Four to five scooters 

• Four orange cones placed around the room 

NOTE: An orange cone placed at the starting point of each event 
helps children organize and know where to begin. 




Children roll (“log roll” style) down a gym wedge, their bodies 
parallel to the floor. 

• One orange cone 

• Large wedge-shaped gym mat 




Children toss bean bags through hoops. 

• One orange cone 

I • Five hoops 

|. • Twelve small bean bags 

'4' ■ 

I'. 

Children bounce (on a rubber ball with a handle) or hop between the 
|V: cones. 

pv • Four orange cones 

• Two to three bouncing devices that children can sit on, 
hold the handle, and hop 

' 

; ■ 

fe; 

I v -' Children walk forward, then backward on the low balance beam. 

hop off, then “present” with arms up, using the 
: . standard gymnast’s finish. 

• One orange cone 

' . * One low balance beam 

^cLunJ^ £:Uj^Iu UhWOj 4 UM JDO I 
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Activity: Awesome Athletics 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 
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Awesome 

Athlefies 



Awarded to 



(Athlete) 




(Official) 



Date 








Awesome Athletics 
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Activities to Build Phonological Awareness 
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Kidpaefcs: 

Rhyming 




A backpack to hold rhyming items 

Books such as The Cat in the Hat, One Fish, Two Fish, Red 
Fish, Blue Fish', and There's a Wocket in My Pocket by Dr. Seuss 

Large resealable food storage bag to hold small items whose 
names rhyme (see following list) 

Labels to put on materials bearing your school and classroom 
name 

Permission slip signed by each child’s parent (for safety 
reasons; see blackline master, following) 



Kidpacks are backpacks filled with special books, games, and/or 
puzzles relating to a specific skill, such as rhyming. They are a fun, 
easy way for families to enjoy school-related activities at home with 
their children. Kidpacks help facilitate the development of a particular 
concept and/ or reinforce it. Kidpacks may be checked out for one 
week at a time. 

Suggested list of small items or toys: 

• Man, pan, can 

• Glue, shoe (a small doll shoe), kangaroo 

• Block, sock, rock 

• Bear, chair, hair 

• Dish, fish 

• Fork, cork 

• Car, star 
Tire, wire 



Language Use 



• Sentence patterns 




Segmentin 



Print Awareness 



• L-R sequencing 

• 1:1 word 
correspondence 



^ ' 

I: 



• Tire, wire . » / L 

O vJ ^ J * Activity: Kidpacks: Rhyming 
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BHilding Early Literacy and Language Skills 



Gather the items, label them with 
your school/classroom name, and 
put them into a large storage bag. 
Children can take the pack home and 
name the items aloud. Multiple 
names should be explored for some 
items. For example, a child may say 
“plate” and the family member 
should prompt, “what is another 
name for plate?” “Yes, dish!” Then 
the child groups together the items 
whose names rhyme. 



The Kidpacks may be used in the classroom. 





Have children check out the Kidpacks to share with their families for 
one week at a time (see Classroom Book Checkout blackhne master 
in the Choice Book activity in Chapter 4). 

Caution; Kidpacks are for use with children age three and older. 
Because they contain small pieces, they may not be safe for younger 
children. Please send home the permission slip (see blackhne master, 
following) before sending Kidpacks home with children. 



Target 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Repeat rhyming verse in books 

2. Identify objects that rhyme, with assistance 

3. Use left to right sequencing when following words in a book 

Ages 5-6: 

1. Repeat rhyming verse in books 

2. Identify objects that rhyme 

3. Use 1:1 correspondence while reading words 




„ tivity: Kidpacks; Rhyming 

cKjL 
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Dear Families, 

Our class would like to introduce you to Kidpacks. Kidpacks are backpacks filled with special 
books, games, and/ or puzzles relating to a specific skill — such as rhyming. They are a fun, easy 
way for families to enjoy school-related activities at home with their children. Kidpacks may be 
checked out of the classroom for one week at a time and brought home for you and your child 
to explore or reinforce concepts together. 

Caution: Because Kidpacks were created for children who are three and older, they may 
contain small parts and could be hazardous for younger children. The use of Kidpacks by 
children of any age should be supervised at all times by an adult. If you wish to have Kidpacks 
sent home, please sign the consent form below and return it to school. Students are not 
required to use Kidpacks at home; this is just another way to make learning a fun family 
activity! Thanks! 

Sincerely, 



To Whom It May Concern: 

I understand that Kidpacks are designed for children ages three and older. I understand 
that Kidpacks may not be safe for younger children and may pose a potential choking 
hazard. I will at all times supervise Kidpacks’ use by children of any age. I gwe my 
child, , 

(child’s name) 

permission to borrow Kidpacks from 

(school name) 

Parent Signature:^ Date: 

I'right © 2001 by Sopris West. All rights reserved. To order, call: 800/547-6747, product code ^ 



Activity: Kidpacks: Rhyming 
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X 



V. 

V. 



Diftceefed 

Diredions 




• None needed 

Give the directions in a segmented manner when transitioning 
between activities during the school day. Have the children blend what 
was said and follow the directions. Begin this activity by segmenting 
the directions into words and syllables; when the children have 
mastered syllables, segment words into sounds. For example, when it 
is time to go outside to recess, say, “Stand - up - and - get - your - ja 
- ckets - and - go - out - side - for - re - cess.” Or “S-t-a-n-d 
u-pa-n-dl-i-neu-pa-tth-ed-o - or.” 



^rnatives 



1. Use the Who’s Here? Bouncing Speech activity in this 
chapter to give directions by saying the beginning sound of 
each word several times. 

2. Use the Who’s Here? Magic Hat activity in this chapter to 
give directions by beginning each word with the same sound. 



'Einl^^gjamilies 

Have the children describe their day to their families by segmenting 
the words in their descriptions. 
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•Syllables' tojwor^.; 

im-' 






Segmenting 



Words to syllables 
Words to sounds 



Print Awareness 



Activity: Dissected Directions 

BEST'i 
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Target Outcomes — — = — ===^=^= 

Ages 3“4: 

1. Blend words from syllables 

2. Blend words from sounds separated by short pauses 
Ages 5-6: 

1. Blend words from syllables separated by one-second pause 

2. Blend words from sounds separated by one-second pauses 
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Picture Pusztee 



Pictures of vocabulary word items (use pictures that 
can be cut into pieces) 




Use disposable pictures collected from magazines, older vocabulary 
picture sets, or photocopies. Choose words with two to five syllables, 
and a few one-syllable words. Cut each picture into the number of 
pieces that corresponds with the number of syllables in the word. Let 
the children take turns putting their picture puzzles together and 
saying the words in syllables. One-syllable words should be used 
occasionally, although children sometimes focus on the sounds in one- 
syllable words and not the “syllableness;” they may need additional 
reminders to think about the syllables. Have the children blend the 
words together after they have been segmented. 



Common pictures that are good for segmenting syllables: 



ba-by 

ham-mer 

doc-tor 



te-le-phone 

e-le-phant 

Sa-man-tha 



te-le-vi-sion 
Jan-u-a-ry 
wa— ter-me-lon 






When children are very successful at segmenting syllables, they are 
ready to segment words into sounds. Collect pictures as in the syllables 
activity and cut each one into the number of pieces that corresponds 
with the number of sounds in the word. Choose words with two to 
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Language Use 



Vocabulary 




Syllables to words 
Sounds to words 



Segmenting 
























The way syllables are pronounced may sometimes differ from 
the actual orthographic form for syllable division. Although 
this book shows correct orthographic form for syllable 
divisions, be flexible when doing syllabication activities with 
children (e.g., most people say “ha— mmer” rather than 
“ham-mer”). 



Print Awareness 






Activity: Picture Puzzles 








Photo by LH. Paulson. 
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four sounds. Let children take turns putting 
their picture puzzles together and saying the 
sounds of the words. Shorter words with 
continuant sounds (long sounds) and 
voiceless sounds are the easiest words to 
segment; words with consonant blends or 
clusters (i.e., hr, st, gl, etc.) are more 
difficult. When children are successful at 
segmenting words with two and three 
sounds, have them segment words with four 
sounds. Have the children blend the words 
together after they have been segmented. 




Common pictures that are good for segmenting sounds: 



sh-oe f-i-sh 

i-ce s-u-n 

t-wo r-a-ke 



f-o-/k/-/s/ (fox) 
s-n-a-ke 
d-r— u-m 




1. Use groups of vocabulary words that relate to thematic units. 

2. Use pictures of children or use their written names for the 
puzzles. 

liti^igs^ljilies 

Have children make picture puzzles to take home and share with their 
families. 



Target Outcomes^ 
Ages 3-4: 



1 . Segment words into syllables 

2. Blend words from syllables 

3. Blend words from sounds 



Ages 5-6: 

1 . Segment words into syllables 

2. Segment words into sounds 

3. Blend words from sounds 




O Activity: Picture Puzzles 
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Picture Story/ 



Word Story 






Paper or a draft book for each 
child 



Pencils 

Crayons, color pencils 




The Picture Story/Word Story activity is an excellent strategy to help 
children develop their -v^iting skills. In a whole group activity, 
demonstrate drawing a horizontal hne in the middle of a large piece of 
paper, creating two halves. Explain that the top half of the page is for 
the picture story and the bottom half is for the word story of a 
writing plan. Then draw a picture that is related to a recent activity or 
event such as reading a book, going on a field trip, coming in from 
recess, etc., on the top half of the paper. Write a sentence on the 
bottom half of the paper that describes the picture. Demonstrate all 
the levels of print development on the same example by writing the 
same sentence in conventional, phonetic, semiphonetic, and 
precommuncative styles, and describe the thought process used when 
thinking about how to spell and write words. (See Appendix G for a 
description of a writing approach.) This empowers all children to feel 
comfortable writing at whatever level they have attained. 



Have the children make their own Picture Story/Word Story, using 
looseleaf paper or their own draft books (see samples, following). 
When their stories are completed, have them read their sentences to 
an adult. If the words are not recognizable in print, write the child’s 
story on the back of the page. 



Language Use 



• Sentence structure 



Rhyming 




Clyl^L J O 0 ’ Activity: Picture Story/Word Story 
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Drawing by Allie Otten. Drawing by Thonus Langston. 



For recording science 
explorations, have the 
children draw what is 
observed and write their 
observations below the 
drawings. 




Have the children share 
their Picture Story/Word 
Story pages with their 
families. 



Drawing by Brady Henthom. 



Drawing by Jake Brodsky. 



1 ' Si 




Iplf'io 




/A >' HA vv r 

^rvD p7 



Target Outcomes . 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Write using mock or random letter strings 

2. Use three- to six-word sentences 

Ages 5-6: 

1. Write using random letter strings; semiphonetic or phonetic spellings 

2. Use four- to ten-word sentences 
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Activity: Picture Story/Word Story 



Appendix C 



Visitor Log 

Montana Early Literacy Project 
Demonstration Site: CO-TEACH Preschool 



Your Name and 
Organization 


Your Address, 
Phone Number, 
& E-mail 


Date of Visit, 
Time In, & 
Time Out 


Purpose of Visit and Comments 


























































O 
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Cla^room Book Bkookouf 



Please remember that books may be checked out for a maximum of two weeks. 



OUT 


IN 


Book Title 


Child/Parent Name 


Teacher 

Initials 
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Early Literacy Family Feedback Form 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 

CO-TEACH & the Division of Educational Research and Service 
School of Education, The University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812-6336 
(406) 243-4280 

Dear Families, 

Your participation and feedback is necessary for the success of our program. Please take 
a moment to answer the following questions. Return this form to your child’s teacher. 

Thank you, 

Please circle one ; 

1) Do you read with your child on a daily basis? Always Sometimes Never 

Please describe: 



2) Does your child use writing materials at home? Always Sometimes Never 

Please describe: 



3) At home, does your child sing songs that were Always Sometimes Never 

learned at school? 

Please describe: 



4) Do you and your child read and discuss the Always Sometimes Never 

bi-weekly newsletter? 

Please describe: 



5) Have you learned more about your child’s development with respect to early reading 
and writing skills? 

Please describe: 







Language Usd 


Print Awareness 


Rhyming 


Blending 


Segmenting 


Sentence structure 


Print development 









We're 

Having 

Puppet 



Show 




Materials: 



teacher chosen children’s book (for example. Is Your Mama a Llama? 

by Deborah Guarino) 

variety of puppets for dramatic play 

material to make puppets for book characters; markers, crayons, 
glitter, chalk, feathers, glue, eyeballs, yam, felt, multiple colors of 
tissue and constmction paper, cotton balls (pre-cut shapes glued to 
popsicle sticks work well) 

copies of program for each family and friend (list of cast and 

characters, see example) 

paper to make invitations (see example) 

letter to families describing lesson plan (see example) 

markers, crayons 

scissors 

butcher paper for backdrop 
paint or chalk for the backdrop 
paintbmshes 

sticky tack, fish line, and tacks (to hang the backdrop) 

puppet theater or stage (use an actual stage or simply a table or counter 

with a cloth draped over it to hide actors) 

cloth 

tape 

small chairs for children to sit on behind the puppet stage 

cookies and juice 

napkins 

cups or paper cups 
popcorn 

small, brown paper bags 



Description: “We’re Having a Puppet Show” is an extended literacy activity which 
focuses on quality children’s literature, repeated readings, imaginary play, 
language use, writing, and family involvement. Allow two weeks to implement 
this activity. During the first week, children have an opportunity to pretend play 
with a variety of classroom puppets in a dramatic play puppet theater. They also 
become familiar with the story, choose a character, make individual character 
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puppets, and write and send/take home invitations. The second week, children 
continue to explore using the puppets, make individual character puppets, paint a 
backdrop, practice saying their line(s), have dress rehearsal, and perform in front 
of families. 

Choose a favorite story. A sample book might be: Is Your Mama a LUma? by 
Deborah Guarino. This book focuses on repetition and rhyming. Send home a 
newsletter to families explaining the puppet activities that have been planned for 
two weeks (see example). 

Introduce the story and read it every day for two weeks. During whole group 
make a list of the characters in the story on a piece of butcher paper. Then ask the 
children who would like to be each character. List the children’s names next to 
the character they chose. If there are more children than characters, have more 
than one llama, bat, swan, cow, etc. A good strategy for young children is to have 
several children be each character, because children are less apprehensive about 
saying their line(s) and performing in front of an audience if they can do it with a 
friend(s). When reading the story each day (teacher narrates), have the children 
practice saying their line(s). The story may be adapted to script like this: 

Llama - Julie 
Bat - Kevin 

Llama. Is your Mama a llama? 

Narrator: Julie asked her friend, Kevin. 

Bat: No, she is not. 

Narrator: Kevin’s Mama hangs by her feet, and she lives 
in a cave. I do not believe that’s how llamas 
behave. 

Llama: Oh, you are right about that. I think that Kevin’s 
Mama sounds more like a . . . !” 

All characters. “BAT!” 

Children decorate their puppet characters at the art center and write their names 
on the back of their puppets. They write and decorate invitations to go home to 
their families. The invitations should answer the questions: What? Why? Who? 
Where? and When? (see example). Send the invitations home with the children 
at least three days prior to the performance. 

HINT: Tell parents about the puppet show several weeks in advance, so they can 
mark their calendars and arrange to get off work to come. 

Next, children decorate the backdrop or scenery for the puppet show. They may 
do this cooperatively in small group (three or four children take turns at a time). 
Children may use paint, chalk, markers, crayons, or other materials to decorate the 
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backdrop. Teachers may use sticky tack, tape, or fishing line and tacks to hang 
the backdrop behind the puppet stage. 

The day before the puppet show have a dress rehearsal. Children sit on chairs in a 
semicircle behind the stage. Talk about what the room will look like when the 
audience is there. Practice saying lines loudly. Narrate the story and have each 
child (or group of children) come up, kneel down, and say their line while holding 
their puppet up on the stage. 

The day of the puppet show, have the children air pop popcorn and scoop it in to 
small, brown paper bags. Children may pass out performance programs and 
brown bags of popcorn at the door to families. Put on the Puppet Show! Have at 
least one adult helper behind the stage to assist children. When the puppet show 
is over, have the children walk in single file in front of the stage to take a bow. 
Celebrate with juice and cookies! 



Activity Alternatives: 

1 . Use talking talking switches for children with limited verbal skills. 

Linking Families: 

1 . Remember to let families know about the puppet show date well in advance, so 
they can mark their calendars. Send a newsletter to families detailing the 
events for "We’re Having a Puppet Show”(see example). 

2. Send child-made puppet show invitations home to families. 

3. Greet families at the door with a program (see example). 

4. Make popcorn prior to the puppet show and put it into small brown bags, like 
at the movie theater. Offer popcorn to family members to eat and enjoy during 
the performance. 



Linking Outcomes (ages 3-4): 1 . repeat sentence patterns 

2. write using mock or random letters 

Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 1 . repeat sentence patterns 

2. write using semiphonetic or phonetic spelling 



iLaneuase Use 


Print Awareness Rhvminc^ 


Blending 


Segmenting 


Use descriptors 


Print development 






Narratives 


L - R sequencing 








1 ; 1 word correspondence 










Materials: 



photo album 

photo album pages (one per child) 
stickers, stamps 
pens, markers 
glue, tape 

construction paper or colored paper 

child and family pictures of important events, favorite activities, pets, 
friends, relatives 

letter home to families (see black line master) 



Description: : ‘The Family Photo Album” is a homework assigiunent for families. It 
encourages family involvement in the school setting. Parents and children design 
their unique photo album page to send back to school and shared with the entire 
class. Begin the activity by sending a blank photo album page and a letter home 
to families describing the activity or homework assignment (see black line 
master). Parents and children design, decorate, and write about and label selected 
pictures for a photo album page to share with the class. Children bring their 
decorated photo pages to school and share them with their classmates. Photo 
album pages are collected into a ‘Family Photo Album” located in the classroom 
library. Children talk about the photographs, “read” the descriptions under each 
picture, tell stories of the events in the photos, look at pictures of family members 
when they miss them, and simply enjoy the album! 



HINT; This is a great tool for children who may have a difficult time 
transitioning from home to school. 



Activity Alternatives: Use a digital camera, computer, scanner, or color copier to make 
a duplicate of the photo album pages and display them on a class bulletin board. 
This is also an alternative to keeping the original photographs, if families are 
concerned that they will be without the pictures during the school year. 




Linking Families: 

1 . This activity is specifically designed to involve families in the classroom, to 
make them feel welcome, and to ease transition from home to school. 

2. Give a child with two sets of parents two photo album pages, one for each 
family. 



Linking Outcomes (ages 3-4): 1 . use descriptive words in sentences when talking 

about photographs 

2. use 3 to 4 sentences to describe photo album page 

3. use left to right sequencing following words in photo 
descriptions 

4. write using mock or random letters 

Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 1 . use descriptive words in sentences when talking 

about photographs 

2. use 5 to 6 sentences to describe photo album page 

3 use 1 ; 1 word correspondence while reading in 
photo descriptions 

4. write using semiphonetic and phonetic spelling 



De3^• Families, 

Our cUss is m^kin^ 3 "Family Photo Album/ We 
woul4 like you 3n4 your cbil4 to create 3 p 39 e for the 
book using the photo 3 lbum p 3 ge provi4e4 with this 
letter. Then with your cbil4"s help, choose 
pbotogr3pbs of ftvorite 3ctivities, events, pets, 
frien4s, rel 3 tives, stories, toys, memor3bili3, your 
home, 3n4 3nytbing else you woul4 like to sb 3 re with 
the cl3ss. On the p3ge, ple3se inclu4e your cbil4's 
n 3 me 3n4 3ge. Ask your cbil4 to tell you 3bout e 3 cb 
picture, 3n4 then write wb3t she or be s3ys below it. | 
Encour 3 ge your cbil4 to Ubel pictures by "writing" | 
below them 3s well. Ple3se sen4 your p 3 ge b 3 ck to j 
school 3s soon 3s possible. Cbil4ren C3n sb 3 re their 1 
photo p 3 ge with the cUss 4uring "Show -3n4- Tell" 3 t ' 
circle time. We will g 3 tber 3 II oftbe p3ges 3n4 put 
them into 3n 3lbum tb 3 t will rem3in in the cUssroom 
Iibr 3 ry for you 3n4 the cbil4ren to enjoy. At the en4 
oftbe school ye3r, cbil4ren will be 3ble to t3ke their 
p3ges home. This is 3 fun family project. Tb 3 nkyou 
for your help. We look forw3r4 to seeing your 
family p3ge. 

Sincerely, 




SaUOM ONI)nVl enHn** rtuiM-iwi flortn 





Copyright © 1998 by Lucy Hart Paulson. 




Lan£ua£e Use 


^Mnt AwarenessI 


Rhyming 


Blending 


Se2mentine 


Sentence structure 


Print development 






Beguining sounds 




Tim 
witli Tbot> 

“MMffiMS for Mows” 




Materials: - book If You Give a Moose a Muffin by Laura Joffe Numerhoff 

recipe to make muffins (see black line master) 
muffin mix 
muffin tins 

- paper muffin cups (may substitute non-stick cooking spray in tins) 

- large bowl 
measuring cups 
wooden spoon 
water 

- 1 egg 
napkins 

children’s home addresses 

- pens, pencils, markers 
envelopes, stamps 

sample invitation on butcher paper 
paper for invitations (see example) 

Description: Family Fun with Food ‘Muffins for Moms” is an activity that encourages 
family involvement at school by inviting Moms to come to school for snack. 
“Muffims for Moms” helps build positive home/school partnerships. Everyone 
looks forward to the evem, and everyone has a great time laughing, visiting, and 
eating! Family Fun With Food “Muffins for Moms” combines reading, writing, 
and cooking to allow children to work on skills such as; listening, following 
instructions, following a sequence of steps (first to last), waiting, sharing, turn- 
taking, fine motor (writing, pouring, stirring), communication and social 
interaction (using polite manners words). 

During circle time or whole group, read the book If You Give a Moose a Muffin to 
the class. Point out all of the words in the story that begin with the /m/ sound. 

Then make a list of other words that start with the sound /m/. Practice segmenting 
the /m/ sound from the rest of the word. Teacher asks children, “Who has a name 
in your family that begins with the /m/ sound?” (Children guess: Mom) Teacher 
says, ‘That’s right! YourM-om! Let’s invite our Moms to school next week 
for ‘Muffins for Moms!”’ Next, the teacher writes a sample invitation on butcher 
paper for all the children to see. The teacher asks the children to contribute ideas 



of what to write on the invitation. Then, transition to a small group table top have 
of what to write on the invitation. During a small group table top activity, have 
the children write (or narrate) and decorate invitations for Moms to come have 
snack at school. The children may address the envelopes. Send the invitation 
home with each child. 

Activity Alternatives: 

1 . Children type invitations and decorate them on the computer and then print 
them out to send home. 

2. Three and four-year^lds may trace or copy addresses onto envelopes. Five 
and six-year-olds can practice addressing an envelope to their Moms. 

3. Stamp and mail the invitations to family members. 

4. Teachers invite their own Moms to come to class and meet 
the students and families. 

5. Have the class choose their own alliterative cooking activity (for example; 
“Cookies for Cousins” or “Pancakes for Papas). 

6. See the “Give a Moose a Muffin Circle Story” activity in the Language Use 
section. 

Linking Families: 

1 . Child-written invitation is sent home. 

2. Be sure to let all family members know that they are all welcome to come to 
“Muffins for Moms.” 

3. Send home a copy of the muffin recipe (see black line master). 



Linking Outcomes (ages 3-4): 



1 . write using mock or random letters 

2. repeat sentence patterns in invitations 

3. segment beginning sound of words Avith assistance 

4. trace or copy address 



Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 



1 . write using semiphonetic or phonetic spelling 

2. repeat sentence patterns in invitations 

3. segment beginning sound of words 

4. write or copy address 



November 12 , 2000 



Dear AAom, 

Next Wednesday we are making "Muffins for Moms" at 
school. Please come to my classroom at 10:30 AM to eat 
muffins with my friends, teachers, and me. I will make a 
marvelous muffin especially for you. 



Love, 

Taylor 
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Muffins for Moms 



1. NEED 

Muffin 

Mix 

Water 

Egg 

Muffin 

Tin 

Muffin 

Cups 

3. FILL 



I N V 



Ni 



Muffin 

Mix 






Mix ingredients 
in a bowi untii 
moistened. 



4. BAKE 



w w w' 
w w w 

spoon batter into 
muffin cups and 
place in muffin tins. 




Bake at 400 degrees 
for 1 2 - 1 4 minutes. 
Cool for 5 minutes. 
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Lansuaee Use 


jPrint Awareness! 


RhymiBg 


Blending 


Sesmentine 


Sentence stnictuie 
Number concepts 


Print development 






Beginning soimds 



Fwti 
witli Foob 

‘‘Voushnuts for Da^s" 

Materials: • recipe to make doughnuts (see black line master) 

ready-to-make biscuits 

- doughnut cut out cookie cutter with hole in the center 

- vegetable oil 

- deep fiyer or fiying pan (For Safety Remember; step 3 of the recipe 
to be completed by adults only due to heat!) 

- tongs 

- frosting 

- children’s.home addresses 

- pens, pencils 

- envelopes, stamps 

sample invitation on butcher paper 

- paper for invitations (see example) 

list of different types of doughnuts written on poster board 

- lined paper (one piece for each doughnut type to be written) 

Hint; ready-to-make biscuits that come in rolls and are located in the refrigerated 
section of the grocery store. 

Description: Family Fun with Food “Doughnuts for Dads” is an activity that 

encourages family involvement at school by inviting Dads to come to school for 
snack. ‘Doughnuts for Dads” helps build positive home/school partnerships. 
Everyone looks forward to the event, and everyone has a great time laughing, 
visiting, and eating! Family Fun with Food ‘Doughnuts for Dads” combines 
reading, writing, and cooking to allow children to work on skills such as; 
listening, following instructions, following a sequence of steps (first to last), 
waiting, sharing, turn-taking, fine motor (writing, pouring, stirring), 
communication and social interaction (using polite manners words). 

Bring a variety of doughnuts to class for children to sample such as; maple bars, 
chocolate, glazed, cinnamon twists, plain, powdered sugar, etc. (Doughnut holes 
work best for taste tests!) Set up a doughnut tasting center at the snack tables or 
another designated area of the classroom. Cut all but one of each type of doughnut 
into bite size pieces, and put them on separate trays by doughnut category. Label 





each tray with the type of doughnut by writing the name of the flavor i.e. 
chocolate, cinnamon twist, etc. Put a piece of lined paper next to each tray. Have 
children wash their hands. Then, show the children a whole maple bar, and give 
them individual bite size pieces to taste. Continue with the various types of 
doughnuts. After the taste test, ask the children which kind of doughnut was their 
favorite. Have each child write her/his names on the piece of lined paper next to 
their favorite kind of doughnut. Chart the results on a piece of poster board next to 
the matching doughnut types. With the children, count how many students signed 
their names on each piece of paper. Write the total number of signatures at the 
bottom of the piece of paper. 

Then make a list of words that start with the /d/ sound. Practice segmenting the 
/d/sound from the rest of the word. Teacher asks children, “Who has a name in 
your frunily that begins with the /d/ sound?” (Children guess; dad) Teacher says, 
“That’s right! Your d-ad! Let’s invite our dads to school next week for 
Doughnuts for Dads!” Next, the teacher writes a sample invitation on butcher 
paper for all the children to see. The teacher asks the children to contribute ideas 
of wdiat to write on the invitation. Then, at a small group table top activity, have 
children write and decorate invitations to dads to come have snack at school. 
Children may address the envelopes. Send the invitation home with each child. 

Activity Alternatives: 

1 . Children type invitations and decorate them on the computer and then print 
them out to send home. 

2. Three and four-year-old children may trace or copy their addresses on an 
envelope. Five and six-year-old children can practice addressing an envelope 
to their dads. 

3 . T eacher addresses envelopes in advance. 

4. Mail the invitations to the family members. 

5. Teachers invite their own dads to come to class and meet the students and 
families. 

6. Have the class choose their own alliterative cooking activity (for example; 
“Cookies for Cousins” or ‘Tancakes for Papas). 

Linking Families: 

1 . Child-written invitation is sent home. 

2. A variety of family members come to eat snack at school. Be sure to let all 
family members know that they are all welcome to come to any of the food 
activities. 

3. Send a copy of the recipe home (see black line master). 



Linking Outcomes (ages 5-4): 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



write using mock and random letters 
repeat sentence patterns in invitations 
segment initial sound of words with assistance 
trace or copy address 



Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 1. write using semiphonetic and phonetic spelling 

2. repeat sentence patterns in invitations 

3 . segment initial sound of words 

4. write or copy address 



October 25 , 2000 
Dear Dad, 

Next Wednesday we are making "Doughnuts for 
Dads" at school. Please come to my classroom at 
10:30 AM to eat snack with my friends, teachers, 
and me. I will make a delicious doughnut especially 
for you! 

Love, 

Amos 



Doughnuts for Dads 



1. NEED 

Ready-to-make 

Doughnut ((^ 

cookie cutter 

Vegetable oil 

Frying pan 

Tongs ^ 

_ \fnstingj 

Frosting r ^ 


2. CUT 

Cut center out 
of biscuits with 
cookie cutter. 


3. FRY 


4. FROST 


Fill pan with oil and heat. 












When pan Is hot. carefully 




place doughnuts in pan. 




Use tongs to turn 




doughnuts over. 


Cool and frost. 


Remove when golden brown. 





Language Use 
Sentence structure 



Print development 



Rhyming 



Blending 



Segmenting 
Beginning sounds 




With Foob 

for Or^oibf>^^^cnts** 




Materials: 



book Growing Vegetable Soup by Lois Ehlert 

recipe to make garden soup located at the back of the book Growing 

Vegetable Soup 

ingredients from recipe in the back of book Growing Vegetable Soup 

optional; salt, pepper, shredded cheese, crackers, chicken broth, barley 

dull butter knife or plastic knife to chop vegetables (or teacher may opt 

to pre-cut vegetables in advance) 

bowls 

spoons 

napkins 

children’s home addresses 
envelopes, stamps 
pencils, pens, markers 
paper of invitation (see example) 
sample invitation on butcher paper 



Description: Family Fun with Food “Garden Soup for Grandparents” is a spring time 
activity that encourages family involvement at school by inviting Grandparents to 
come to school and eat snack. The activity helps build positive home/school 
partnerships. Everyone looks forward to the event, and everyone has a great time 
laughing, visiting, and eating! Family Fun with Food “Garden Soup for 
Grandparents” combines reading, writing, and cooking and allows children to 
work on skills such as; listening, following instructions, following a sequence of 
steps (first to last), waiting, sharing, turn-taking, fine motor (writing, pouring, 
stirring), communication and social interaction (using polite manners words). 

During circle time or whole group, read the book Growing Vegetable Soup to the 
class. Then make a list of other words that start with the letter sound /g/. Using the 
list of “G” words, have the children practice segmenting the /g/ sound from the 
rest of the word. Teacher asks children, “Who has a name in your family that 
begins with the /g/ sound?” (Children guess; Grandma, Grandpa, Grandparents) 
Teacher says, ‘That’s right! Your G-randparents! Let’s invite our Grandparents 
to school next week for ‘Garden Soup for Grandparents!”’ Next, the teacher 
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writes a sample invitation on butcher paper for all the children to see. The teacher 
asks the children to contribute ideas of what to write on the invitation. During a 
small group table top activity, have children write (or narrate) and decorate 
invitations to Grandparents to come have snack at school. The children may 
address envelopes. Send the invitation home with each child. 

Activity Alternatives: 

1. Children type invitations and decorate them on the computer and then print 
them out to send home. 

2. Three and four-year old children trace or copy their addresses on an envelope. 
Five and six-year-old children practice addressing an envelope to their 
Grandparents. 

3. Mail the invitations to the family members. 

4. Teachers invite their own Grandparents to come to class and meet the students 
and families. 

5. Have the class choose their own alliterative family cooking activity (for 
example: “Cookies for Cousins” or “Pancakes for Papas). 

Linking Families: 

1 . Child-written invitation is sent home. 

2. A variety of family members come to eat snack at school. Be sure to let all 
family members know that they are welcome to come to any of the food 
activities. 

3. Send home a copy of the Garden Soup recipe from the book Growing 
Vegetable Soup. 



Linking Outcomes (ages 3-4): 



1 . write using mock or random letters 

2. repeat sentence pattern in invitation 

3. segment beginning sound of words with assistance 

4. trace or copy address 



Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 



1 . write using semiphonetic or phonetic spelling 

2. repeat sentence pattern in invitation 

3. segment beginning sound of words 

4. write or copy address 



April 20, 2000 

Dear Grandma and Grandpa, 

Next Wednesday we are making "Garden Soup for Grandparents" at school. 
Please come to my classroom at 10:30 AM to eat garden soup with my 
friends, teachers, and me. I will make you each a bowl of good garden soup. 

Love, 

Megan 
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Lansuase Use 


[Print AwarenessI 


Rhyming 


Blending 


Segmenting 


Sentence stnictine 


Print development 






Beginning sounds 




fan 
with Foo^ 

**S\int>^^cs for Siblm5s** 




Materials: 



book/ce Cream Bear by Jez Alborough 

recipe to make ice cream sundaes (see black line master) 

ice cream 

bananas 

nuts 

chocolate syrup 

butter knife or plastic knife to chop bananas 

ice cream scoop 

bowls 

spoons 

children’s home addresses 
pens, pencils 
envelopes, stamps 
sample invitation on butcher paper 
paper for invitations (see example) 



Description: Family Fun with Food “Sundaes for Siblings” is an activity that 

encourages &mily involvement at school by inviting siblings to come to school 
for snack. “Sundaes for Siblings” helps build positive home/school partnerships. 
Everyone looks forward to the event, and everyone has a great time laughing, 
visiting, and eating! Family Fun With Food “Sundaes for Siblings” combines 
reading, writing, and cooking activities that allow children to work on skills such 
as; listening, following instructions, following a sequence of steps (first to last), 
waiting, sharing, turn-taking, fine motor (writing, pouring, stirring), 
communication and social interaction (using polite marmers words). 

During circle time or whole group, read the book Ice Cream Bear to the class. 
Point out all of the words in the book that begin with the /s/ sound. Then make a 
list of other words that start with the /s/ sound. Practice segmenting the /s/ sound 
fi'om the rest of the word. Teacher asks children, “Who has a name in your family 
that begins with the /s/ sound?” (Children guess; sister, sibling) Teacher says, 
“That’s right! Your s - ister or s-ibling. Brothers are siblings too, but brother 
starts with a different sound. Let’s invite our siblings (sisters and brothers) to 
school next week for ‘Sundaes for Siblings!”’ Next, the teacher writes a sample 
invitation on butcher paper for all the children to see. The teacher asks the 



children to contribute ideas of what to write on the invitation. Then, during a 
small group table top activity, have children write (or narrate) and decorate 
invitations to siblings to come have snack at school. Children may address the 
envelopes. Send the invitation home with each child. 

Activity Alternatives: 

1 . Children type invitations and decorate them on the computer and then print 
them out to send home. 

2. Three and four-year-old children can trace or copy their addresses on an 
envelope. Five and six-year-old children write addresses on envelope to their 
siblings. 

3. Mail the invitations to family members. 

4. Teachers invite their own siblings to come to class and meet the students and 
families. 

5. Have the class choose their own alliterative cooking activity (for example: 
“Cookies for Cousins” or “Pancakes for Papas”). 

Linking Families: 

1 . Child-written invitation is sent home. 

2. A variety of family members come to eat snack at school. Be sure to let all 
family members Imow that they are all welcome to come to any of the food 
activities. 

3. Send a copy of the recipe home (see black line master). 



Linking Outcomes (ages 3-4): 1 . write using mock or random letters 

2. repeat sentence patterns in invitations 

3. segment beginning sound of words with assistance 

4. trace or copy address 

Linking Outcomes (ages 5-6): 1 . use semiphonetic or phonetic writing 

2. repeat sentence patterns in invitations 

3. segment beginning sound of words 

4. write or copy address 



February 16, 2000 
Dear AAacy and Elliot, 

Next Wednesday we are making "Sundaes for Siblings" at school. You are 
my sister and brother, my siblings. Please come to my classroom at 10:30 
AM to eat Ice cream sundaes with my friends, teachers, and me. I will make 
two super sundaes with ice cream especially for you. 




Love, Liza 



Sundaes for Siblings 



1. /s/EED 

Ice cream f ^ 
Bananas TH| 
Nuts 

Chocolate syrup 
Butter knives 
Ice cream scoop^. 
Spoons 
Bowls C/ 


3. cur 

Bananas with 
a dull knife. 


3. SCOOP 


U. SERVE 


Scoop ice cream 




into bowls. 


d3 




\\l'/ 


Add toppings 




of choice. 
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Mark Your Calenders... 



w 

W, What; CO-TeaCH Family Book-Making Night 
^ When; Apr« ao, aooo from 600 - 730 pm.” 



Where; CO-TEACH Presohool 




^ What to bring; You, your family, your pictures, and 
anything else that you would like to include in your book. 

CO-T EACH will provide; .Markers, crayons, 

W stickers, scissors, construction paper, etc. And of 






course, refre5hments(Cookie5, coffee, and j uice)! 



^ To check out the digital cafnera; 






Contqct Chris Daday at 3U3 - 6303 to make 
arrangements. We have two cameras available and will 
be checkhg them out1”o be used for two^nights. Agafr»,I 
would be more than happy to print out your pictures on 
our color printer, j ust let me know. 

We look forward to seeing everyone there!!!! ' 



B^ 

< 

B^ 

K 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B/ 

b/ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 

B^ 




CO-TEACH Preschool Program 
Field Trip Release Form 



Educational field trips are a component of the CO-TEACH Preschool curriculum. Field trips 
include five or six on- and off-campus excursions per year, and are carefully planned by the 
teachers and students. Examples of field trips are: hiking the “M”, Missoula Carousel, Pet 
Smart, Pizza Hut, the Public Library, and the Humane Society. University vans are used for off- 
campus trips and are driven by CO-TEACH staff All family members are welcome to ride in the 
vans on field trips, provided there is enough space for all CO-TEACH students. The vans contain 
seatbelts, but they do not have child car seats. Children and adults are required to wear seatbelts 
in the vans. If you would like your child to use a car seat, please provide one for the preschool to 
borrow for the day. However, some parents choose to drive their children and meet the rest of 
the class at the field trip destination 

Although we take every precaution to ensure your child’s safety while on these trips, The 
University of Montana will assume no responsibility for injuries, which are not caused by the 
acts of University agents or employees. When drivers are used for transportation purposes, each 
will have personal liability insurance, pursuant to Montana State Law. 

Parents are informed of field trips in the newsletters or verbally over the phone. No child may go 
on one of these trips without the written permission of his/her parent(s) or guardian(s). Your 
signature on the line below indicates that you understand these conditions and grant permission 
for your child to go on all CO-TEACH field trips. If you do not want your child to attend a 
particular field trip, please contact Shannon or Amy at 243-6303 to inform them of your wishes. 

Sincerely, 



Shannon Guilfoyle Neilsen 
CO-TEACH Coordinator 



Amy Foster Wolferman 
CO-TEACH Preschool Teacher 



Stacia Jepson 

CO-TEACH Asst. Director 



My child, , has my permission to attend the CO-TEACH Preschool Program 

field trips. 



Parent/Guardian 



Date 



C:\MyFiles\Orientation Packet\Fieldtrip.Backup.wpd 
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Sample Family Literacy Bag 

The Very Hungry Caterpillar 



Books 

1) The Very Hungry Caterpillar, by Eric Carle (1969, 1987) 

2) The Lamb and the Butterfly, by Arnold Sundgaard (1988) 

3) I/I the Tall, Tall Grass, by Denise Fleming (1991, 1995) 

Story extension activity 

1) “Mini-flannel board” - Children attach flannel board shapes of food items, a 
caterpillar, a cocoon, and a butterfly from the story to the mini-flannel board 
and retell the stoiy. 

Writin£ activity 

1) “Our Butterfly Book” - Children make their own butterfly books by drawing a 
picture of a butterfly and dictating a stoiy about their butterfly to their parents. 
Parents can model the writing process by printing what the child says and then 
reading the words back to the child. Parents then encourage the child to write 
the words. 

Game or craft activity 

1) “A clothespin butterfly” - Children use colorful squares of tissue paper, a 
clothespin, and two pipe cleaners to create a beautiful butterfly. 

2) “Play dough” - children mold caterpillars, cocoons, and butterflies out of play 
dough. 



O 
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Appendix D 



Key 

Understandings: 

Culture 

And 



Language 



CuCture 

CuCture is different t flings to different 
peopie. for some, it's famiCy, or reCigion. It's 
opera or SHakespeare, a few cCay pots at a 
Homan dig. Xvery text6ook offers a 
definition, 6ut I Cike a simpCe one: cuCture is 
tfie s flared values and 6efiavior that knit a 
community together. It's the ruCes of the 
game; the unseen meaning between the Cines 
in the notebook that assures unity. JACC 
organizations have a cuCture of their own. 

DCiCmann, 1985 




notions about logic and validity • patterns of handling emotion 




'BuiCcfmg Cross-CuCturaC 'Bridges 

Bacfi cfiiCcC ancCfamiCy das a cxiCtiLraC identity, wdicd can 
range from identification witfi traditionaC customs and 
deCiefs to assimiCation of mainstream cuCture andvaCues. 

d lacder acknowCedges and affirms tde unique cuCturaC 
background of eacd cdiCd andfamiCy. 

deacder is knowCedgeadCe of tde distoricaC context of 
rej?resented cuCtures of cdiCdren in tde cCass, 

CuCturaC artifacts, materiaCs and resources, incCuding 
famiCy and community members are incorj)orated in tde 
curricuCum. 

!Kative Canguage instruction is offered, wden avaiCabCe. 

CuCturaCCy reCevant beaming activities are on-going and 
integrated tdrougdout tde scdooC year. 



Native Student Identity 



< > 



Traditional 


Bicultural 


Marginal 


Assimilated 


Generally speak and 
think in their native 
language; practice 
only traditional 
customs and beliefs 


Generally accepted by 
dominant society; 
simultaneously able to 
know, accept, and 
practice both 
mainstream values 
and the traditional 
values and beliefs of 
their cultural heritage 


May speak both the 
native language and 
EngUsh; may not 
however, fully accept 
the cultural heritage 
and practices of their 
tribaJ group nor fully 
identify with 
mainstream cultural 
values and behaviors 


Generally accepted by 
the dominant society; 
embrace only 
mainstream culture 
and values 



What are some of the things you heard the students say? 



How does it relate to their native identity? 
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Native American Regalia 

(the word outfit may be used, but not costume) 



headdress 
ankle bells 
shawl 
moccasins 
arm bustle 
headband 
breastplate 
fan 

breechcloth 

roach 



tail bustle 
knee bells 
choker 
hair ties 
feather 
belt buckle 
buckskin dress 
beaded hat 
foot hairs 
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Native American Stories 



October 7^^ - 10^^, 147^ - 17^^ 2002 

Monday, October 7* 

"Horses" 

Today we will... 

1. Fingerpaint horses at the art center 

2. Paint horses with carrots at the easel 

3. Color, cut, and sequence horses at the writing center 

4. Ride horses bareback in dramatic play 

5. Mold horses at the play dough center 
CIRCLE: Read Northwoods Cradle Song by Douglas Wood 
STORY: The Girl Who Loved Wild Horses by Paul Goble 
SNACK: Pine needles and carrots 




Tuesday, October 8* 

"Buffalo" 

Today we will... 

1. Decorate buffalo hide with water colors at the art center 

2. Write a class buffalo legend at the writing center 

3. Make buffalo pictographs on rocks at the play dough 
center 

4. Build a buffalo with wooden blocks at the block center 

5. Piece together animal puzzles at the puzzle center 
STORY: When Clay Sings by Byrd Baylor 

SNACK: Peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 




Wednesday, October 9* 

''Hawk" 

Today we will. . . 

1. Look at different types of feathers with magnifying 
glasses at the discovery center 

2. Listen to the Enchanting Sounds of Woodland Birds at the 
listening center 

3. Find feathers in the bean trough 

4. Paint with feathers at the art center 

5. Fly like a hawk in dramatic play 
CIRCLE: Discuss the parts of a feather 
STORY: The Red-Tailed Hawk by Lola Schaefer 
SNACK: Peaches and yogurt 




Thursday, October 10* 

Today we will. . . 

1. Make ribbon wands at the writing center 

2. Sort bells by type at the discovery center 

3. Watch Pow Wow Trail movie at the Library 

4. Dance with your ribbon wand to music at dramatic play 

5. Paint a picture with ribbons at the art center 
CIRCLE: Dance to Blacklodge Singers with ribbon wands at circle 
STORY: Dancing with the Indians by Angela Shelf Medearis 
SNACK: Peanut butter and crackers 




Monday, October 14^ 

Today we will... 

1. Begin creating our thankfulness book at the writing 

2. List items we are thankful for at the discovery center 

3. Match colors to objects in nature at the puzzle center 

4. Mold a nature scene at the play dough center 

5. Build a giant tree at the block center 
CIRCLE: Go for a nature walk during circle 
STORY: Giving Thanks by Chief Jake Swamp 
SNACK: Salad and ranch dressing 



Tuesday, October 15* 

"Friends" 

Today we will... 

1. Continue working on our thankfulness book at the 
writing center 

2. Make a friendship bracelet at the puzzle center 

3. Draw a picture of your friend at the writing center 

4. Read a book with your friends at the library 

5. Play with a friend in dramatic play 
CIRCLE: Participate in a round dance at circle 
STORY: Best Friends by Loretta Krupinski 
SNACK: Trail mix 



Wednesday, October 16^ 

Today we will... 

1. Finish our thankfulness book at the writing center 

2. Draw pictures of our grandmothers with Kid Fix on the 
computer 

3. Design a family tree at the art center 

4. Discover different textures in the feely bag at the 
discovery center 

5. Chart the different ways we say grandmother at the 
discovery center. 

STORY: Where Did You Get Your Moccasins? by Bemalda Wheeler 
SNACK: Apples and graham crackers 



Thursday, October 17 ^ 

Today we will... 

1. Make a thanksgiving shield at the art center 

2. Match and pattern rosettes at the puzzle center 

3. Flatten fry bread at the cooking center 

4. Listen to Canyon Spirit sounds at the listening center 

5. Knead dough for fry bread at the cooking center. 
STORY: The Northwoods Cradle Song by Douglas Wood 
SNACK: Fry bread and honey 



Stories: 



Activity Titles: 



Vocabulary: 



Multi-cultural Early Literacy Tub 

Native American Stories 



Jingle Dancer 

Where are my Moccasins? 

Peppermint Tea 
Best Friends 

I Can ’t Have Bannock, but the Beaver has a Dam 
Giving Thanks 



Many Friends, Many Cultures 

Indian Fry Bread 

Bannock 

Thanksgiving Shields 
My Grandmother 
Rosette Patterns 
Feathers 
Peppermint Tea 

Dress: Jingle dress, Ribbon shirt. Moccasins 
Music: Bells, Drum 



Jingle dress 

Ribbon shirt 

Grandmother 

Fry bread 

Bannock 

Feather 

Drum 

Round-dance 

Rosettes 

Moccasins 



Many Friends, 
Many Cultures 
Activity 
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story; Best Friends 



Title of Activity: Many Friends, Many Cultures 
Vocabulary: Round Dance 

Activities: -friendship bracelets 

-friendship classroom display 
-friendship round-dance 

Materials: pony beads of various colors 

sinew cut in 6" lengths, knotted at one end 

friendship child pattern 

crayons 

Black Lodge Singers audio tape 

Description: Friendship Bracelets : during circle, read Best Friends. Talk about friendship and 
how there are many people of many cultures who can be our friends. Have each child name 4 or 
5 people who are their friends. Have each child select a bead to represent each friend, and string 
each bead on suede lace to make a bracelet. Tie on child’s wrist. Have child tell who the beads 
represent on his/her bracelet during sharing time. 

Friendship classroom display : discuss how to be a friend to others. Have each child color a 
friendship child pattern to represent themselves. Write his/her name on pattern. Display on 
bulletin board in classroom with the hands of the child pattern overlapping to show friendship 
and unity. 

Friendship round-dance : discuss how friends get along and treat one another as equals. 
Introduce and explain the round-dance to children, (see hand-out) Choose a round dance song 
from the Black Lodge Singers audio tape and have children form a circle to participate in a 
round-dance. 

Domains: fine motor, academic readiness, communication, social-emotional, large motor 

Extensions: -name color of beads 
-sort beads 
-count beads 

-using a large chart paper, record student responses to “I’m a good friend 
because...” Display chart paper with friendship poster 
-retelling activity of Best Friends 




Round Dance 



The Round Dance is a social dance. It is an appropriate time for 
non-Indians to join in the dancing. In the old days people used the 
round dance to “gift” others. The giver would bring the person 
they wanted to “gift” into the dance circle and then at the end they 
would give them their gift. 

A special song is played for the round dance with a simple beat. 
Dancers move sun- wise in a circle (clockwise). The circle 
signifies bringing all the people close together. 



Indian Fry Bread 

Activity 





Story: Jingle Dancer 

Title of Activity: Indian Fry Bread 

Vocabulary: Fry bread 

Activity: make Indian Fry Bread 

Materials: large bowl for mixing dough, spoon for stirring 

ingredients: flour, salt, baking powder, sugar or honey, butter, water 
deep fat fiyer filled with vegetable oil 



Description: Discuss fry bread as a traditional food eaten and prepared by various Native 
American tribes. Refer to Jingle Dancer and find the page where Jenna ate “fried bread” in the 
story. Display the ingredients for fly bread and have the students try to identify the name of each 
ingredient. Make the bread dough, (see recipe card) Give each child a piece of the dough and 
have them mold or roll the dough. Cook the bread dough in hot oil. Allow the fiy bread to cool. 
Let each child choose butter, honey or jelly and eat the fiy bread. Enjoy! Students will draw the 
process of making fiy bread. 

Domains: fine-motor, communication, self-help 

Extensions: -measure the size of the fry breads in terms of small, medium, large 

-make a picture graph using the ingredients needed for fiy bread dough 
-group fiy breads into categories such as flat, round, oblong, skinny, fat 
-retelling activity: review and/or draw steps to make fry bread 
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Thanksgiving 

Shields 



Activity 



Story: Giving Thanks 
Activity: Giving Thanks 



Activity: Make a personal thanksgiving shield 



Materials: small paper plates 

assorted colors of construction paper 

scissors 

glue 

markers 



Description: Make a personal thanksgiving shield: Introduce and read Giving Thanks. When finished, go 
back and review all the things in nature to be thankful for. Teacher will draw a picture on a chart paper as 
students list items. Have the students brainstorm what color represents the nature component, (green for grass, 
yellow for sun, brown for soil, blue for sky.) Students will tell what they personally give thanks for in nature 
and choose the color to represent it. Students will cut out the colored shape and glue it on a paper plate. The 
teacher will scribe on the shield for the student. During sharing the student will tell the meaning of the 
thanksgiving shield. Attach a string on the paper plate and hang from ceiling. 



Domains: -fine motor, communication, social-emotional, academic readiness 



Extensions :-graph the colors that the students chose for their thanksgiving shields 
-create a thanksgiving song representing things in nature 
-name all the things that are green in nature, blue in nature, white in nature, etc. 
-retelling activity of Giving Thanks 
-My Thankfulness Book activity (see handout) 
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My Thankfulness 
Book 







One piece of the following 
colors of paper for each child: 
green, brown, royal blue, purple, yellow, sky blue, white or tan 

Two pieces of white or tan paper for each child 

Markers, crayons 

Pencils 

Scissors 

Book finishing material (lamination supplies or clear adhesive 
plastic) 

Bookbinding materials 






This is a bookmaking activity that allows children to practice the skills 
of color identification, cutting, layering, writing, drawing, and 
sequencing. Each child makes an individual Thankfulness Book that 
includes a cover page followed by seven different-colored pages in the 
following order: green, brown, royal blue, purple, yellow, sky blue, 
and white or tan. Use the blackline masters, following, to create the 
book: You can enlarge the masters to any desired size or simply draw 
your own, using these as a guide. Photocopy each master onto the 
corresponding color of paper (e.g., green paper for the grass, etc.) for 
each one, and have children cut along the lines to make the designated 
shape, as follows: 



O 
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Green: children cut out the strip and snip lines to make short, 
green grass 



Language Use 



Temporal concepts 
Color concepts 




f® 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



• Brown: children cut along the curved line to make rolling, 
brown hills 

• Royal blue: children cut scallops to make a wavy, blue river 

• Purple: children cut out the points to make steep, purple 
mountains 

• Yellow: children cut along the wavy line to make warm, 
yellow sun 

• Sky blue: children cut along the straight line to make a bright, 
blue sky 

• White or tan: children draw a picture of their loving family 

Ask children to identify the color of each page as they cut along the 
lines. Next, have them make the cover page of the book; this page 
may be any color (white or tan work especially well). It should look 
like a picture frame with the center cut out, leaving a 1” border on all 
four sides. Have the children layer the pages in the correct sequence 
(smallest to largest). Have each child write his or her name on the 
cover page and trace or copy the book title. Laminate the cover and 
bind the book. 



^%matives 



Use other colors of paper to depict more things in nature: colorful 
rainbows, gray clouds, twinkling stars, a black night sky, etc. 



Em^®|p%ilies 



Have children share their Thankfulness Books with their families. 
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Target On<-rr>mPc 
Ages 3-4: 

1. Use left to right sequencing when following words 

2. Sequence pages as first, second, third, etc., with assistance 

3. Identify colors receptively and expressively 

Ages 5-6: 

1. Use 1:1 word correspondence while reading words 

2. Sequence pages as first, second, third, fourth, etc. 

3. Identify colors expressively 







Activity: My Thankfulness Book 
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My Thankfulness Book 




(Clear Window) 






I am thankful for ... 





Short, green grass 






o 




1 



My loving family 



Thankfulness Book Copyright O 2001 by Sopris WcH. AH rights reserved. To order, call: 800/547-6747, product code I51BELLS. 
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My Grandmother 
Activity 



Stories; Where are my Moccasins? 

Jingle Dancer 

Title of Activity: My Grandmother 
Vocabulary: Grandmother 

Activities: -list different ways to say Grandmother across many cultures. 

-draw a picture of themselves with their grandmother. 

-dictate stories about their grandmothers. 

Materials: poster board 
drawing paper 

crayons, markers, colored pencils 

Description: Different wavs to sav Grandmother : Introduce and read Where are my 
Moccasins? Talk about the grandmother’s part in the story. Refer to page 3 and ask the students 
what grandmother’s title was in the book: kookum. Have students brainstorm the various ways 
they refer to their grandmother. Teacher will record the list of names. For example: grama, 
nanna, granny, grammy, gram, yaya. Have students bring a photo of their grandmother and 
design a classroom poster. 

Draw a pi cture of you and your grandmother : discuss the idea that grandmothers are present in 
all cultures. Use a simple family tree that portrays the student, the student’s parents, and the 
student’s grandparents to illustrate the position of grandmother in the family. Have student draw 
a picture of themselves with their grandmother. 

Dictate stories about their grandmothers : refer to the books Where are my Moccasins? and Jingle 
Dancer and discuss the activities that Kookum and Grandma Wolfe did in the story. Have 
students talk about the activities they do with their grandmother and/or the contributions their 
grandmothers make to their family. Transcribe a simple story about their grandmothers and 
make into a small book. Have students share their book with the class at sharing time. 

Domains: fine-motor, social-emotional, communication 

Extensions: -graph the different ways the students label their grandmother 

-invite grandmothers into the classroom to tell a story about themselves 
-have parents fill out a family tree for their child and share with class 
-retelling activity of Where are my Moccasins? 

-read the poem "Grandma ’s Dress " and discuss how personal possessions can help 
us remember and keep the person’s memory alive, if possible have student bring a keepsake from 
a family member to school 




Rosette Patterns 



Activity 
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Reference Books; Pow-wow Country 

People of the Circle 



Title of Activity: Rosette Patterns 
Vocabulary: Rosettes 

Activities: -discriminate, match, and sort rosette patterns 

-design shape and color patterns for making a necklace 
-discover patterns found in Native American regalia 

Materials: 16 rosettes, 4 sets of 4 unique patterns 

posterboard shapes, pre-cut in several different colors 

yam for necklaces 

audio tape of pow-wow music 



Description: Discriminate, match, and sort rosette patterns : Using rosettes, students will match 
patterns that are identical. Students will sort by color or pattern. This could be a memory game 
with the pieces turned face down. 

Color a beaded pattern : Student will color graph-patterned squares following a key . Four 
numbers represent four colors. Student or teacher will select the four colors. Teacher will 
explain that each square represents a bead in a beaded pattern. Use the picture of the beaded 
moccasins to look for beaded designs. 

Discover patterns in Native American regalia : introduce and browse through the books Pow-wow 
Country and People of the Circle. Use the pages with bright close-up photos of regalia, and 
prompt students to observe closely and distinguish patterns of color and shape. It is important 
that the teacher models appropriate regalia vocabulary when listening for the students’ responses, 
(see regalia words handout) 

Domains: fine-motor, academic readiness, communication 

Extensions: -design patterned necklaces with construction paper, using different shapes and 
colors 

-name the colors and shapes of the necklace 
-count the number of shapes in necklace 

-play a trading game using rosettes (student will ask another student for a particular 
rosette to form a pair) 

-make a series of sequences using rosettes, such as AbAb, AAbAAb 
-experiment with patterns, using wooden or plastic blocks 
-design a pattern using assorted beads and strin 



Feathers 



Activity 
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Stories.* The Red Tailed Hawk, Giving Thanks 

Reference Books: Pow-wow Country 

People of the Circle 

Title of Activity: Feathers 

Vocabulary: Feathers 



Activities: -match feathers with the kinds of birds they come from 
-look for feathers in Native American regalia 
-listen to sounds/songs of birds 

Materials: 5 different kinds of bird feathers, in sets of 4 
Woodland Bird audio tape 
Black Lodge Singers audio tape 

Description: Match feathers with the kinds of birds they come from : refer to Giving Thanks as a 
springboard for getting students to know about respect for birds and animals. Read the book The 
Red-Tailed Hawk and talk about the main idea. Show a red-tailed hawk feather. Discuss the parts 
of a feather, (see handout on feathers) Using colored photos of 5 different birds, give the name for 
each of the birds along with some related information, (see back of photo for information) Show 
another bird’s feather and have students guess which bird it came from. Demonstrate an example 
for each kind of feather. Distribute a feather to each child and have them match their feather to 
the bird. Be sure to discuss the proper way to handle feathers so the students will not mishandle or 
destroy them. 

Look for feathers in Native American regalia : Browse through pages of Pow-wow Country and 
have students identify feathers in the various parts of the outfit. Use the colored pictures proved 
in the manual to identify feathers. It is important that the teacher models appropriate regalia 
vocabulary when listening for the students’ responses. 

Listen for sounds/songs of birds : Using the Woodland Birds tape, play several different bird songs 
and have students listen carefully and describe the sounds. 

Domains: fine-motor, academic readiness, communication 

Extensions: -retelling activity of the Red-Tailed Hawk 
-imitate the bird songs 
-go on a nature walk-listen for birds 
-Eagle Feather etiquette (see hand-out) 

-integrate the Pow-wow activity and coloring books 

-watch the Dancing Boy video tape and look for feathers on various parts of an outfit 
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Eagle Feather Etiquette 



To most Native Americans the eagle feather is sacred. So when an eagle 
feather falls from a dancer’s outfit, the Pow-wow must stop and a special 
ceremony must be performed. The ceremony is performed by four 
traditional dancers, veterans (warriors who have earned the privilege) 
who dance around the dropped feather from the four directions and attack 
the feather usually four times. When the feather is retrieved, a prayer is 
said. If the person who dropped it wishes it returned, it’s customary to 
“gift” the dancers, and the drum group who performed the song. 
Sometimes the feathers aren’t claimed; in that case, the person who picked 
it up might give it to someone he thinks deserves the feather. 

Different tribes have different customs. In some traditions, the eagle 
feather is looked upon as a protector and its accidental dropping is similar 
to the American flag touching the ground. In some traditions, a fallen 
eagle feather is treated like an enemy against the person who dropped it. 
A special ceremony is then performed to address this. 
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Dress: 

Jingle Dress, 
Ribbon Shirt, 
Moccasins 



Activity 



Story: Jingle Dancer 

Dancing with the Indians 

Title of Activity: Dress: Jingle Dress, Ribbon Shirt, Moccasins 
Vocabulary: Jingle Dress, ribbon shirt, moccasins 

Activities: -make ribbon bracelets/anklets to create a pattern of colors 

-compare everyday clothing to regalia clothing (shoes, dresses, shirts) 

-explore different textures and smells of deer hide with assorted materials 

Materials: ribbons lengths, assorted colors 

Jingle dress, moccasins, ribbon shirt 
pieces of deer hide 

assorted materials pieces (wool, cotton, sand paper, satin, fleece, cordoroy, deer hide) 
Black Lodge Singers audio tape 

Description: Ribbon Anklet/Bracelet: Read the book Dawcmg w/YJi Teacher will 

cut ribbon into 5-6 inch lengths. Give each student four strips of ribbon. They will make a ribbon 
wand using a straw and staple. Teacher will assist students with stapling. Listen to the Black 
Lodge Singers and dance and move to the music. 

Clothing Comparison : Begin discussion by naming everyday clothing that the children are 
wearing. Show jingle dress and have students generate vocabulary to describe it. Introduce the 
term “jingle cone” and count how many rows of cones and how many cones in total if possible. 
Talk about the ways it is different from everyday dresses. Show ribbon shirt to the students and 
have students generate vocabuleuy to describe it. Count how many ribbons are sewn on it. Talk 
about the ways it is different from everyday shirts. Show moccasins to the students and have 
them generate vocabulary to describe them. Be sure to notice the beadwork pattern bn the 
moccasins. Talk about the ways moccasins are different than everyday shoes. 

Texture Exploration: Place assorted texture squares in a “feely” bag. Have individual students 
take a square out of the bag and describe it and name the material. When they are finished with 
all the texture squares, turn discussion to deer hide squares. Have the students describe what it 
smells like and feels like. Make sure to refer back to “Where are my Moccasins? ” Let children 
handle, feel ,and smell the moccasins. 

Domains: fine and large motor, academic readiness, communication, social-emotional, sensory 

Extensions: -match jingle cones with numbers 

-using large graph paper, follow a key , color a pattern to represent beading pattern 
-read Snow Bear and compare Bessie’s parka and boots with jingle dress and 
moccasins (materials, colors, etc.) 

-integrate the Pow-wow activity and coloring books 
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Music: 
Bells, Drums 

Activity 
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Audio Cassette: Black Lodge Singers 
Title of Activity: Music: Bells, Drum 
Vocabulary: Drum 



Activities: -listen to tape of drumming and begin to identify the beat of the drum 
-Introduce the hand drum 
-identify parts of the drum 

-using hand drum children keep time with the beat of the drum, either by clapping 
hands or tapping feet or moving body 
-identify bells by sound 

-watch the Dancing Bov video and observe how dancers dance to the beat of the 

drum 

Materials: Black Lodge Singers audio tape 
hand drum with drumsticks 
assorted bells 
Dancing Bov video 

Description: Introduction of hand drum: First listen to the Black Lodge Singers tape. Have 
children use their hand to keep in beat with the drumming (a silent up and down motion). Use the 
drum hand-out to help introduce the drum. Point out and discuss the parts of a drum and the 
materials from which it is made. Teacher will create a simple rhythm pattern and students will 
clap hands or tap feet to the beat. 

Bell Identification : Have children cover their eyes and ring the small sleigh bell. Ask them to 
identify the sound. Repeat this process with the larger sleigh bell and then the sheep bell. Hand 
out the bells to the students and let them experiment with the sound of each. Look through the 
pow-wow reference books and find bells on the outfits (usually ankle and knee bells). Watch the 
pow-wow tape and listen for the sound of bells on the dance outfit. 



Domains: sensory, academic readiness, large motor, socio-emotional 



Extensions: -make drums 

-make ankle/knee bell straps 

-watch Dancing Bov video tape and listen to the drum and watch the dancers’ steps 



The Drum 



Drums come from a variety of sources. Some are handed down in a 
family, others are donated to a drum group. Older drums are made of 
deer, elk, horse, or buffalo hides, but contemporary bass drums can be 
purchased, renovated, and even blessed, just as the older drums are. 

In some traditions the drum symbolizes the heartbeat; in others, the 
powerful thunder. Regardless of the tradition, the drum must always be 
treated with respect as a sacred thing. Nothing is ever set down on a drum, 
nor does anyone reach across it. 

The beat of the drum is like a heartbeat, starting slowly and then beating 
more quickly as the singers get further into the song. The drumsticks 
connect the singers to the drum as they sing. 

Drumming is judged in a contest by the rhythm of the song. There are 
many different kinds of rhythms and drumbeats played, and each type of 
contest song requires a different one. The drumbeats must be in perfect 
time, and each plays must be in perfect unison. 

The basic drumbeats include: 

1 . the roll— a very fast drum beat or drum roll 

2. the parade beat— a slow steady processional beat 

3. the Omaha beat— the most frequently used dance beat (121212- the 
boldface number indicates the more forceful beat) 

4. the social dance beat— which is strongly accented (121212) and 
ranges from medium to fast 

The term “drum” can also refer to the drum group itself. 
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Athleties 
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Multipurpose room (such as a gym) set up with a variety of 
gymnastics mats, low balance beams, gym wedges, large hoops, 
jump ropes, cones, bean bags, scooters, etc. 

A recording of the National Anthem and the means to play it 
(e.g., a tape player) 

American flag and a flag holder 

One of the following for each child: 

- Athlete Certificates (see blackline master, following) 

— Athlete medals: Make these with ribbon, puffy paint, and 
frozen juice can lids. Use a hammer and a large nail to punch 
a hole at the top of the juice can lid. Thread a ribbon 
through it and secure the ribbon by knotting it at the end. 
From left to right the top athlete ring colors are blue, black, 
red. The rings below are yellow, green. Add the year with 
puffy paint. 

Bookmaking materials (paper, watercolor paints, brushes, 
pencils) 

Book finishing materials (lamination supplies or clear adhesive 
plastic) 

Bookbinding materials (e.g., stapling, comb binding) 
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This activity focuses on spatial concepts and gross motor skills. Prepare 
certificates and medals in advance. On the day of the Awesome 
■Athletics, set up events in a multipurpose room. Events may include: 
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Blending ' 



Segmenting '■ 
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• L-R sequencing 
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Activity: Awesome Athletics 
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(1) scoot around cones, (2) roll down a gym wedge, (3) toss bean 
bags through a hoop, (4) jump over a rope, (5) hop between cones, 
and (6) walk forward and backward on a balance beam. (See sample 
list of events following.) While giving directions, emphasize the 
spatial concepts involved in the activities (the boldface words in the 
preceding description). After all events have been completed, line up 
the children, hand out the medals and certificates, and listen to the 
National Anthem. Upon returning to the classroom, 
have the children paint a picture and write (or narrate) 
what they experienced at the Awesome Athletics. As a 
class, make a book of the athletes’ experiences. 



Think of ways to adapt events to include children with 
mobility challenges. 



1. Invite parents to assist with or be spectators at the 
Awesome Athletics. 

2. Have children share the Awesome Athletics book 
with their families. 



Target Outcomes — = — ' — ■ — = 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Follow spatial concept directions 

2. Relate narratives using two to three events 

3. Write using mock or random letters 

4. Use left to right sequencing when following words in a book 
Ages 5-6: 

1. Follow spatial concept directions, describe action 

2. Relate narrative using four to five events 

3. Write using random letter strings; semiphonetic or phonetic spellings 

4. Use 1;1 word correspondence while reading words 





Athletics 
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Sif^nts 



children scoot around the cones on scooters. When one scooter 
board gets to a designated point, another scooter begins. 

• Four to five scooters 

• Four orange cones placed around the room 

NOTE: An orange cone placed at the starting point of each event 
helps children organize and know where to begin. 




Children roll (“log roll” style) down a gym wedge, their bodies 
parallel to the floor. 

• One orange cone 

• Large wedge-shaped gym mat 







3^- 



Children toss bean bags through hoops. 

• One orange cone 

• Five hoops 

• Twelve small bean bags 



Children bounce (on a rubber ball with a handle) or hop between the 
cones. 

• Four orange cones 

• Two to three bouncing devices that children can sit on, 
hold the handle, and hop 





Children walk forward, then backward on the low balance beam. 
Children hop off, then “present” with arms up, using the 
standard gymnast's finish. 

• One orange cone 
One low balance beam 
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Awesome 
Athleties 



Awarded to 



(Athlete) 



(Official) 






Date 
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Kidpaeks: 

Rhyming 




• A backpack to hold rhyming items 




• Books such as The Cat in the Hat; One Fish, Two Fish, Red 
Fish, Blue Fish; and There’s a Wocket in My Pocket by Dr. Seuss 

• Large resealable food storage bag to hold small items whose 
names rhyme (see following list) 

• Labels to put on materials bearing your school and classroom 
name 

• Permission slip signed by each child’s parent (for safety 
reasons; see blackline master, following) 





Kidpacks are backpacks filled with special books, games, and/or 
puzzles relating to a specific skill, such as rhyming. They are a fun, 
easy way for families to enjoy school-related activities at home with 
their children. Kidpacks help facilitate the development of a particular 
concept and/or reinforce it. Kidpacks may be checked out for one 
week at a time. 




Suggested list of small items or toys: 

• Man, pan, can 

• Glue, shoe (a small doll shoe), kangaroo 

• Block, sock, rock 

• Bear, chair, hair 

• Dish, fish 

• Fork, cork 

• Car, star 



* Tire, wire ^ ^ . 
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• L-R sequencing 

• 1:1 word 
correspondence 
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Gather the items, label them with 
your school/classroom name, and 
put them into a large storage bag. 
Children can take the pack home and 
name the items aloud. Multiple 
names should be explored for some 
items. For example, a child may say 
“plate” and the family member 
should prompt, “what is another 
name for plate?” “Yes, dish!” Then 
the child groups together the items 
whose names rhyme. 



-ASt^^^^^matives 

The Kidpacks may be used in the classroom. 




Have children check out the Kidpacks to share with their families for 
one week at a time (see Classroom Book Checkout blackline master 
in the Choice Book activity in Chapter 4). 

Caution: Kidpacks are for use with children age three and older. 
Because they contain small pieces, they may not be safe for younger 
children. Please send home the permission slip (see blackline master, 
following) before sending Kidpacks home with children. 



Target Outcomes — 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Repeat rhyming verse in books 

2. Identify objects that rhyme, with assistance 

3. Use left to right sequencing when following words in a book 

Ages 5-6: 

1. Repeat rhyming verse in books 

2. Identify objects that rhyme 

3. Use 1:1 correspondence while reading words 




Activity: Kidpacks: Rhyming 
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Dear Families, 

Our class would like to introduce you to Kidpacks. Kidpacks are backpacks filled with special 
books, games, and/ or puzzles relating to a specific skill — such as rhyming. They are a fun, easy 
way for families to enjoy school-related activities at home with their children. Kidpacks may be 
checked out of the classroom for one week at a time and brought home for you and your child 
to explore or reinforce concepts together. 

Caution: Because Kidpacks were created for children who are three and older, they may 
contain small parts and could be hazardous for younger children. The use of Kidpacks by 
children of any age should be supervised at all times by an adult. If you wish to have Kidpacks 
sent home, please sign the consent form below and return it to school. Students are not 
required to use Kidpacks at home; this is just another way to make learning a fun family 
activity! Thanks! 

Sincerely, 



To Whom It May Concern: 

I understand that Kidpacks are designed for children ages three and older. I understand 
that Kidpacks may not be safe for younger children and may pose a potential choking 
hazard. I will at all times supervise Kidpacks’ use by children of any age. I g*ve my 
child, , 

(child’s name) 

permission to borrow Kidpacks from 

(school name) 

Parent Signature: Date: 

2001 by Soprlx West. All rights rescn'ed. To order, call: SOO/547-67-I?, product code 151 
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Give the directions in a segmented manner when transitioning 
between activities during the school day. Have the children blend what 
was said and follow the directions. Begin this activity by segmenting 
the directions into words and syllables; when the children have 
mastered syllables, segment words into sounds. For example, when it 
is time to go outside to recess, say, “Stand — up — and — get — your - ja 
— ckets — and — go - out — side - for — re — cess.” Or “S-t-a-n-d 
u — pa-n — dl — i-neu — pa-tth-ed — o - or.” 



•#bti^^^tl^^rnati ve s 



1. Use the Who’s Here? Bouncing Speech activity in this 
chapter to give directions by saying the beginning sound of 
each word several times. 

2. Use the Who’s Here? Magic Hat activity in this chapter to 
give directions by beginning each word with the same sound. 






Linking Families 

Have the children describe their day to their families by segmenting 
the words in their descriptions. 
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Activity: Dissected Directions 
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Target Outcomes 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Blend words from syllables 

2. Blend words from sounds separated by short pauses 
Ages 5-6: 

1. Blend words from syllables separated by one-second pauses 

2. Blend words from sounds separated by one-second pauses 
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^iet&sr® Puasles 






Pictures of vocabulary word items (use pictures that 
can be cut into pieces) 






Use disposable pictures collected from magazines, older vocabulary 
picture sets, or photocopies. Choose words with two to five syllables, 
and a few one-syllable words. Cut each picture into the number of 
pieces that corresponds with the number of syllables in the word. Let 
the children take turns putting their picture puzzles together and 
saying the words in syllables. One-syllable words should be used 
occasionally, although children sometimes focus on the sounds in one 
syllable words and not the “syllableness;” they may need additional 
reminders to think about the syllables. Have the children blend the 
words together after they have been segmented. 




Common pictures that are good for segmenting syllables: 

te-le-phone te-le-vi— sion 



ba— by 

ham-mer 

doc-tor 



e-le-phant 

Sa-man-tha 



Jan-u-a— ry 
wa-ter-me-lon 









When children are very successful at segmenting syllables, they are 
ready to segment words into sounds. Collect pictures as in the syllables 
activity and cut each one into the number of pieces that corresponds 
With the number of sounds in the word. Choose words with two to 




• Syllables to words 

• Sounds to words 



Segmenting 



The way syllables are pronounced may sometimes differ from 
the actual orthographic form for syllable division. Although 
this book shows correct orthographic form for syllable 
divisions, be flexible when doing syllabication activities with 
children (e.g., most people say “ha-mmer” rather than 
“ham— mer”) . 
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four sounds. Let children take turns putting 
their picture puzzles together and saying th e 
sounds of the words. Shorter words with 
continuant sounds (long sounds) and 
voiceless sounds are the easiest words to 
segment; words with consonant blends or 
clusters (i.e., br, st, gl, etc.) are more 
difficult. When children are successful at 
segmenting words with two and three 
sounds, have them segment words with four 
sounds. Have the children blend the words 
together after they have been segmented. 



Common pictures that are good for segmenting sounds: 

sh-oe f-i— sh f-o-/k/-/s/ (fox) 

i-ce s-u— n s-n— a-ke 

t— wo r-a— ke d-r— u-m 




’^•tiyl^^lMbgrnatives 



1. Use groups of vocabulary words that relate to thematic units. 

2. Use pictures of children or use their written riames for the 
puzzles. 



Have children make picture puzzles to take home and share with their 
families. 



Target Outcomes - 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Segment words into syllables 

2. Blend words from syllables 

3. Blend words from sounds 

Ages 5-6: 

1. Segment words into syllables 

2. Segment words into sounds 

3. Blend words from sounds 




Q Activicy: Picture Prszzles 
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Activities to Build Print Awareness 
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Piefure Story/ 
Word Story 
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The Picture Story/Word Story activity is an excellent strategy to help 
children develop their writing skills. In a whole group activity, 
demonstrate drawing a horizontal line in the middle of a large piece of 
paper, creating two halves. Explain that the top half of the page is for 
the picture story and the bottom half is for the word story of a 
writing plan. Then draw a picture that is related to a recent activity or 
event such as reading a book, going on a field trip, coming in from 
recess, etc., on the top half of the paper. Write a sentence on the 
bottom half of the paper that describes the picture. Demonstrate all 
the levels of print development on the same example by writing the 
same sentence in conventional, phonetic, semiphonetic, and 
precommuncative styles, and describe the thought process used when 
thinking about how to spell and write words. (See Appendix G for a 
description of a writing approach.) This empowers all children to feel 
comfortable writing at whatever level they have attained. 

Have the children make their own Picture Story/Word Story, using 
looseleaf paper or their own draft books (see samples, following). 
When their stories are completed, have them read their sentences to 
an adult. If the words are not recognizable in print, write the child's 
story on the back of the page. 
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Activity: Picture Story/Word Story 
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Drawing by Allte Ouen. 



Drawing by Thomas Langston. 



“AiSti^J^^j^rnatives 

For recording science 
explorations,, have the 
children draw what is 
observed and write their 
observations below the 
drawings. 




Have the children share 
their Picture Stoiy/Word 
Story pages with their 
families. 



Drawing by Brady Henthom. Drawing by Jake Brodsky. 
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Target Outcomes 

Ages 3-4: 

1. Write using mock or random letter strings 

2. Use three- to six-word sentences 



Ages 5-6: 

1. Write using random letter strings; semiphonetic or phonetic spellings 

2. Use four- to ten-word sentences 





Activity: Picture Story /Word Story 
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Literacy Tub Recipes 
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Indian Fry Bread Recipe 

4 c. flour 
1 Vs tsp. salt 
1 Tbsp. baking powder 
1 Tbsp. sugar or honey 
1 c. water 



Make a sticky dougli, adding more water if needed. 
Let rest for 30 minutes. Drop dough in hot grease. 
Turn to brown both sides. 

Top with honey butter: 1/4 cup butter or margarine 
mixed with S tbsp. honey 



o 
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Appendix E 



Literacy Acquisition Perception Profile (LAPP) 

—Developed by Rebecca McMahon, 1996 



Introduction; 



The purpose of this instrument is to determine teachers' perceptions of children's literacy 
acquisition. There are no right or wrong reactions to the statements. 

Directions: 

Please read each item carefully. Identify the response (from Strongly Disagree to Strongly 
Agree) that best represents your feelings about children's literacy acquisition. Circle the number 
that corresponds with your response. 

Legend: 

l=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=imdecided 4=agree 5=strongly agree 



1 . In order to learn to read, a child needs to know the letters of the alphabet and 1 2 3 4 5 

the corresponding letter sounds. 

2. Becoming literate is a continuous, developmental process that begins very 1 2 3 4 5 

early in life. 

3. Beginning reading and writing practices exhibited by young children result 1 2 3 4 5 

from direct instruction. 

4. Meaning, rather than phonic cues, should be emphasized during children's 1 2 3 4 5 

early experiences with print. 

5. Beginning reading and writing practices appear natmally in young children 1 2 3 4 5 

with exposure to environmental print. 

6. In order to become literate, young children must be provided with numerous 1 2 3 4 5 

and varied opportunities to read and write. 

7. Oral reading mistakes should be corrected immediately. 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Repetition of new words will guarantee their inclusion in a child's sight 1 2 3 4 5 

vocabulary. 

9. It is the teacher's responsibility to control the child's development in 1 2 3 4 5 

becoming a literate individual. 




10. Learning to read is a social process often influenced by children's search for 1 2 3 4 5 

meaning. 

11. Learning to read and write involves taking risks. 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Opportunities for children to engage in reading and writing activities should 1 2 3 4 5 

be provided throughout the day in all areas of curriculiun. 

13. Play is one of the best ways for young children to learn about written language. 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Proficiency in the basic reading subskills has to be acquired before one can 1 2 3 4 5 

act in a literate way. 

15. Reading is essentially the mechanical skill of decoding, or turning printed 1 2 3 4 5 

symbols into sounds that are a language. 

16. The teaching of literacy must be systematic and sequential in operation. 1 2 3 4 5 

17. When presented with an unknown word, children should be taught to sound 1 2 3 4 5 

it out. 

18. Root words should be taught to beginning readers prior to inflectional 1 2 3 4 5 

endings. 

19. Children acquire valuable information regarding written language when 1 2 3 4 5 

engaged in voluntary, spontaneous play. 

20. Children acquire literacy as a response to printed language in their social 1 2 3 4 5 

environment. 




LAPP KEY 



ADD THE FOLLOWING: 

1 . 

3 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

TOTAL A: 



ADD THE FOLLOWING 

2 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

19 . 

20 . 

TOTAL B: 



TOTAL A = INDIVroUAL LEANING TOWARD READING READINESS SKILLS PERSPECTIVE. 

THE HIGHER THE NUMBER, THE STRONGER THE LEANING (ON A SCALE OF 1-50). 

TOTAL B = INDIVIDUAL LEANING TOWARD EMERGENT LITERACY PERSPECTIVE. 

THE HIGHER THE NUMBER, THE STRONGER THE LEANING (ON A SCALE OF 1-50). 
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CLASSROOM LITERACY CHECKLIST 

The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 

Adapted from McMahon, R. (1998). 



Key: 


N/A = not applicable 


P/S = partially or sometimes 




N/N = no or never 


Y/A = yes or always 



1. Classroom Environment N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Are children engaged in both formal and informal 

sharing experiences (formal: show-and-tell, 
circle, centers, story time; informal: casual 

conversation, free play, recess, etc.)? 

- Is language represented in all applicable forms for 

students (ASL, Native Language, Foreign 

Language, Braille, etc.)? 

- Are graphics used with print for children who have 

visual impairments? 

- Are textual and sensory objects used to increase an 

understanding and awareness of written and 

spoken language? 



2. Written Information Displays N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Are there notices, menus, and daily schedules posted? 

- Are calendar activities, weather charts, and birthday 

charts used daily? 

- Are there sign-up sheets for centers and daily 

attendance charts used? 

- Are key objects labeled with a printed name or 

representative symbolic figure? 

- Are there numerals and the alphabet displayed? 



3. Student Work Displays N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Are there various places that display children’s work? 

- Do displays consist of children’s pictures and writing 

(scribbling, mock letters, random letters, 

semiphonetic and phonetic spelling)? 

- Are children’s projects with written explanations 

exhibited throughout the classroom? 

- Is work from all children in the class displayed? 

- Is the work displayed less than two weeks old? 




The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 



- Is the work displayed at eye level for children? 

4. Library Center N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Is it partitioned off from the other areas in the room? 

- Is it located in a quiet area? 

- Is it large enough to acconunodate at least 4 children? 

- Is it warm, attractive, and inviting? 

- Are books shelved by category and/or color-coded by 

theme or genre? 

- Are books displayed in a variety of ways? 

- Is there an element of softness (cushions, pillows, 

rugs, sofa, rocking chair, bean bags, etc.) 

- Are there theme-related books? 

- Are there posters, bulletin boards, or wall displays that 

encourage reading or tell about an author? 

- Are there any “literature props” (puppets, felt-board 

stories or costumes)? 



5. Writing Center N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Is there a space with tables or desks for writing and 

drawing? 

- Is there paper of various colors, shapes, and sizes? 

- Are there envelopes and stamps? 

- Are there blank pre-made booklets for story writing? 

- Are there book-making materials? 

- Are there calendar pictures, gift wrapping paper, 

newspapers, or magazines? 

- Is there a variety of writing instruments (e.g., pens, 

pencils, markers, crayons, chalk/chalkboard)? 

- Are there stencils, stickers, rubber stamps, and 

letters/numbers to trace, stick, or arrange? 

- Are there dictionaries, word lists, or word banks? 

- Is there a computer or typewriter? 

- Is there a computer in another area other than the 

writing center? 

- Does the computer have adaptive devices (e.g., touch 

window, speakers, enlarged mouse)? 



The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 
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6. Listening Center N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Is there an area for listening to cassette recordings of 

favorite stories? 

- Are there headsets for individual listening? 

- Are there story cassettes with accompanying books? 

- Do the story cassettes and accompanying books 

represent a variety of genres of literature? 

- Are there multiple copies of a central story that may 

be used for individual reading? 

- Are there adaptive devices for children with special 

needs? 



7. Circle and Learning Centers N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Are play areas equipped with corresponding literacy 

materials and props (eg. cookbook or note pad 

for telephone messages in dramatic play)? 

- Are there displays of written language with pictures 

providing instructions? 

- Is there a calendar with numbers, days of the week, 

months, year, etc? 

- Are there nametags on the seats for individual children? 



8. Snack Area/Cooking Center N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Does the area have descriptive posters (i.e. healthy 

food choices, good manners, wash hands)? 

- Does the daily snack or cooking activity relate to 

the learning objective? 

- Are recipes available with pictures in sequential 

and numerical order? 

- Are there structured language interactions between 

teachers and students? 



The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 



9. Books and Other Reading Materials N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Do books reflect many interests? 

- Do books reflect developmental levels? 

- Are books illustrated in a variety of ways? 

- Are there: 

- wordless picture books? 

- information and content area books? 

- biographies? 

- nursery rhymes & poetry selections? 

- student written books? 

- magazines, catalogs, and newspapers 

appropriate for children? 

- picture/storybooks? 

- award winning (Caldecott, Children’s 

ALA, etc.) selections? 

- books that reflect a diversity of cultures? 

- books that represent a diverse population? 

- books that represent children and adults 

with disabilities? 



10. Evidence of Student Learning N/A N/N P/S Y/A 

- Is children’s language recorded? 

- Are there pencils, pens, paper etc. for recording 

children ’ s language ? 

- Are tape recorders, computers, or typewriters used 

for recording children’s language? 

- Are student journals used? 

- Is there a means of recording student observations, 

language, accomplishments, and activities 

including data collection? 



The Montana Early Literacy Project, Division of Educational Research & Service, The University of Montana 
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Developmental Stages in using Books 



Creative Curriculum for Early Childhood 
Diane Trister Dodge, Laura Colker 

1 . Exploring Books 

- "ploy at reading, ask to have books read to them, reading same book 
over and over 

-iove this because they can anticipate what happens next and feel 
powerfui knowing the answer 

2. Understanding sequence 

- graduaiiy recognize that stories have a beginning, middie and ending 

- can proudiy reteii the story (aduits are amazed at the abiiity to recite 
story verbatim) 

- detaiis are fascinating to chiidren 

3. Recognizing written words as symbois 

- graduaiiy start to reiate the stories contained in books to both the 
pictures and the words on the page 

- reaiize that printed words function differentiy from pictures and that 
words stand for ideas and thoughts 

4. Matching words with printed text 

- iike to run their fingers aiong the text or point to individual words as a 
book is being read 

- beginning to understand that printed ietters represent specific words 

5. Recognizing printed words 

- take an active interest in the text and demonstrate curiosity about the 
meaning of words 

- may ask questions iike "what does this sayT. or "where does it say that?" 

- develop sight vocabuiary. may notice words from a book in reai-iife 
settings and point them out 
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NAEYC Position Statement: 
Technoiogy and Young Chiidren— 
Ages Three through Eight 

Adopted April 1996 



In this position statement, we use the word technol- 
ogy to refer primarily to computer technology, but this 
can be extended to include related technologies, such 
as telecommunications and multimedia, which are be- 
coming integrated with computer technology. 

T echnology plays a significant role in all as- 
pects of American life today, and this role will 
only increase in the future. The potential ben- 
efits of technology for young children’s learning and 
development are well documented (Wright & Shade 
1994). As technology becomes easier to use and 
early childhood software proliferates, young 
children’s use of technology becomes more wide- 
spread. Therefore, early childhood educators have 
a responsibility to critically exaniine the impact of 
technology on children and be prepared to use tech- 
nology to benefit children. 

Market researchers tracking software trends have 
identified that the largest software growth recently has 
been in new titles and companies serving the early 
childhood educational market. Of the people who own 
home computers and have young children, 70% have 
purchased educational software for their children to 
use (SPA Consumer Market Report 1996). While many 
new titles are good contributions to the field, an even 
larger number are not (Haugland & Shade 1994). 

Early childhood educators must take responsibil- 
ity to influence events that are transforming the 
daily lives of children and families. This statement 
addresses several issues related to technology’s use 
with young children: (1) the essential role of the 
teacher in evaluating appropriate uses of technol- 
ogy! (2) the potential benefits of appropriate use of 
technology in early childhood programs; (3) the in- 
tegration of technology into the typical learning 
environment; (4) equitable access to technology, in- 
cluding children with special needs; (5) stereotyping 
and violence in software; (6) the role of teachers and 

Young Children • September 1996 




parents as advocates; and (7) the implications of tech- 
nology for professional development. 

NAEYC’s position 

Although now there is considerable research that 
points to the positive effects of technology on 
children’s learning and development (Clements 
1994), the research indicates that, in practice, com- 
puters supplement and do not replace highly valued 
early childhood activities and materials, such as art, 
blocks, sand, water, books, exploration with writing 
materials, and dramatic play. Research indicates 
that computers can be used in developmentally ap- 
propriate ways beneficial to children and also can 
be misused, just as any tool can (Shade & Watson 
1990). Developmentally appropriate software offers 
opportunities for collaborative play, learning, and 
creation. Educators must use professional judgment 
in evaluating and using this learning tool appropri- 
ately, applying the same criteria they would to any 
other learning tool or experience. They must also 
weigh the costs. of technology with the costs of other 
learning materials and program resources to arrive at 
an appropriate bcdance for their classrooms. 

!• In evaluating the appropriate use of technol 
ogy, NAEYC applies principles of developmentall x 
appropriate practice (Bredekamp 1987) and appro- 
priate curriculum and assessment (NAEYC \ 
NAECS/SDE 1992.) In short, NAEYC believes that in 
any given situation, a professional judgment by the 
teacher is required to determine if a specific use of 
technology is age appropriate, individually approph 
ate, and culturally appropriate. 

The teacher’s role is critical in making certain that 
good decisions are made about which technology i*» 
use and in supporting children in their use of techiiol 
ogy to ensure that potential benefits are achievt*d 
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Teachers must take time to evaluate and choose 
software in light of principles of development and 
learning and must carefully observe children using 
the software to identify both opportunities and 
problems and make appropriate adaptations. 
Choosing appropriate software is similar to choos- 
ing appropriate books for the classroom — teachers 
constantly make judgments about what is age appro- 
priate, individually appropriate, and culturally ap- 
propriate. Teachers should look for ways to use 
computers to support the development and learning 
that occur in other parts of the classroom and the de- 
velopment and learning that happen with computers 
in complement with activities off the computer. Good 
teaching practices must always be the guiding goal . 
when selecting and using new technologies. 

2 * Used appropriately, technology can enhance 
children's cognitive and social abilities. 

Computers are intrinsically compelling for young 
children. The sounds and graphics gain children's at- 
tention. Increasingly, young children observe adults 
and older children working on computers, and they 
want to do it, too. Children get interested because they 
can make things happen with computers. Developmen- 
tally appropriate software engages children in creative 
play, mastery learning, problem solving, and conver- 
sation. The children control the pacing and the ac- 
tion. They can repeat a process or activity as often 
as . they like and experiment with variations. They 
can collaborate in making decisions and share their 
discoveries and creations (Haugland & Shade 1990). 

Well-designed early childhood software grows in 
dimension with the child, enabling her to find new 
challenges as she becomes more proficient. Appro- 
priate visual and verbal prompts designed in the 
software expand play themes and opportunities while 
leaving the child in control. Vast collections of images, 
sounds, and information of all kinds are placed at the 
child’s disposal. Software can be made age appropri- 
ate even for children as young as three or four. 

When used appropriately, technology can support 
and extend traditional materials in valuable ways. 
Research points to the positive effects of technol- 
ogy in children’s learning and development, both 
cognitive and social (Clements 1994; Haugland & 
Shade 1994). In addition to actually developing 
children’s abilities, technology provides an oppor- 
tunity for assessment. Observing the child at the 
computer offers teachers a “window” onto a child’s 
thinking. Just as parents continue to read to chil- 
dren who can read themselves, parents and teach- 
ers should both participate with children in com- 
puter activities and encourage children to use 
computers on their own and with peers. 




Research demonstrates that when working with a 
computer children prefer working with one or two 
partners over working alone (Lipinski et al. 1986; 
Rhee & Chavnagri 1991; Clements, Nastasi, & 
Swaminathan 1993). They seek help from one an- 
other and seem to prefer help from peers over help 
from the teacher (King & Alloway 1992; Nastasi & 
Clements 1993)*. Children engage in high levels of 
spoken communication and cooperation at the com- 
puter. They initiate interactions more frequently and 
in different ways than when engaged with traditional 
activities, such as puzzles or blocks. They engage 
in more turn taking at the computer and simulta- 
neously show high levels of language and coopera- 
tive-play activity. 

Technology extends benefits of collaboration be- 
yohd the immediate classroom environment for chil- 
dren in the primary grades who can already read 
and write. With the potential of access to the 
Internet or other on-line “user friendly” networks, 
young children can collaborate with children in 
other classrooms, cities, counties, states, and even 
countries. Through electronic field trips in real time 
or via diskette, children are able to share different 
cultural and environmental experiences. Electronic 
mail and telecommunications opportunities through 
the Internet facilitate direct communication and pro- 
mote social interactions previously limited by the 
physical location of participating learners. 

3 * Appropriate technology is integrated into the 
regular learning environment and used as one of 
many options to support children’s learning. 

Every classroom has its own guiding philoso- 
phies, values, schedules, themes, and activities. As 
part of the teacher's overall classroom plan, com- 
puters should be used in ways that support these 
existing classroom educational directions rather 
than distort or replace them. Computers should be 
integrated into early childhood practice physically, 
functionally, and philosophically. Teachers can ac- 
commodate integration in at least five ways: 

• Locate computers in the classroom, rather than in 
a separate computer lab (Davis & Shade 1994). 

• Integrate technology into the daily routine of class- 
room activity. For example, a teacher might intro- 
duce musical rhythm with actions, recordings, and 
a computer used as an electronic rhythm-matching 
game. The children then would work in small groups 
with the computer program serving as one of sev- 
eral learning centers. 

• Choose software to enrich curriculum content, other 
classroom activities, or concepts. For example, the 
program in the computer learning center might allow 
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children to invent their own rhythms that they could 
simultaneously hear played back and see displayed 
graphically. They could edit these rhythms on the 
f: 'Computer, hearing and seeing the changes. 

'• Use technology to integrate curriculum across sub- 
ject-matter areas. For example, one group of children 
used the computer to make signs for a restaurant in 
their dramatic-play area (Apple Computer Inc. 1993). 
The rhythm program helps children connect math- 
ematical patterns to musical patterns. 

• Extend the curriculum, with technology offering 
new avenues and perspectives. For example, explor- 
ing shapes on the computer provides opportunities 
to stretch, shrink, bend, and combine shapes into 
new forms. Such activities enrich and extend 
children’s activities with physical manipulatives. 

4« Early childhood educators should promote eq- 
uitable access to technology for all children and 
their families. Children with special needs should 
have increased access when this is helpful. 

Educators using technology need to be 
especially sensitive to Issues of equity, 

A decade of research on the educational use of 
computers in schools reveals that computers maintain 
r ^nd exaggerate inequalities (Sutton 1991). Sutton 
1 6und gender, race, and social-class inequalities in the 
educational uses of computers, which Thouvenelle, 
Borunda, and McDowell summarize below. 

• Girls used computers in and out of school less 
often than did boys. 

• African American students had less access to 
computers than did White students. 

• Presence of computers in a school did not en- 
sure access. 

• Teachers, while concerned about equity, held at- 
titudes that hindered access — they believed that 
better behaved students deserved more computer 
time and that the primary benefit of computers for 
low-achieving students was mastery of basic skills 
(i.e., drill-and-practice software). 

• Richer schools bought more equipment and 
more expensive equipment. (1994, 153-54) 

These findings identify trends that, unchecked, 

' will almost certainly lead to increased inequity in 
the future. Eatly childhood educators must find 
ways to incorporate technology into their class- 
rooms that preserve equity of access and minimize 
or even reverse the current trends. For example, an- 
ecdotal reports indicate that preschool-age boys 
girls show equal interest in computers, but as 
^^ey grow older girls begin to spend less time with 
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computers than do boys. There are a number of 
ways educators can proactively work to maintain 
girls’ interest in computers and technology: (1) con- 
sider girls’ interests and interaction styles when 
selecting and evaluating software for classroom use; 

(2) model the use of the computer as a learning and 
productivity tool and invite children, especially 
girls, to observe and assist them in the work; and 

(3) promote equity by offering special times for 
’’girls only” use of computers, which permits girls 
to explore the computer without having to directly 
compete with boys (Thouvenelle, Borunda, & 
McDowell 1994). 

Considerations of equity in curriculum content re- 
quire qualitative judgments. For example, research 
evidence indicates that children who are economi- 
cally disadvantaged have less access to computers 
at home and at-home access is related to attitudes 
and competence (Martinez & Mead 1988). If schools 
wish to provide equity to children of low-income 
families, with respect to their confidence and compe- 
tence concerning computer learning, these children 
need to be provided more in-school computer access 
(Sutton 1991). And that access must be meaningful, 
moving beyond rote drill-and-practice usage. 

Preschool-age children spend time in a variety of 
diverse settings (e.g., homes, child care centers, 
family child care), which further complicates the is- 
sues of equity and access. Some of these settings 
have considerable access to technology while oth- 
ers lack the very basics. The more early childhood 
educators believe in the benefits of appropriate use 
of technology at the preschool age, the more respon- 
sibility we bear in ensuring equity and access to this 
important learning tool. 

Efforts should be made to ensure access to 
appropriate technology for children with spe- 
cial needs, for whom assistive technologies 
may be essential for successful inclusion. 

For children with special needs, technology has 
many potential benefits. Technology can be a power- 
ful compensatory tool — it can augment sensory input 
or reduce distractions; it can provide support for cog- 
nitive processing or enhance memory and recall; it can 
serve as a personal “on-demand” tutor and as an en- 
abling device that supports independent functioning. 

The variety of assistive-technology products 
ranges from low-tech toys with simple switches to 
expansive high-tech systems capable of managing 
complex environments. These technologies em- 
power young children, increasing their indepen- 
dence and supporting their inclusion in classes with 
their peers. With adapted materials, young children 
with disabilities no longer have to be excluded from 
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activities. Using appropriately designed and sup- 
ported, computer applications, the ability to learn, 
move, communicate, and recreate are within the 
reach of all learners. 

Yet, with all these enhanced capabilities, this 
technology requires thoughtful integration into the 
early childhood curriculum, or it may fall far short 
of its promise. Educators must match the technol- 
ogy to each child’s unique special needs, learning 
styles, and individual preferences. 

5. The power of technology to influence children’s 
learning and development requires that attention be 
paid to eliminating stereotyping of any group and 
eliminating exposure to violence, especially as a 
problem-solving strategy. 

Technology can be used to affirm children's 
diversity. 

Early childhood educators must devote extra ef- 
fort to ensure that the software in classrooms re- 
flects and affirms children’s diverse cultures, lan- 
guages, and ethnic heritages. Like all educational 
materials, software should reflect the world children 
live in: It should come in multiple languages, reflect 
gender equity, contain people of color and of differ- 
ing ages and abilities, and portray diverse families 
and experiences (Derman-Sparks & A.B.C. Task 
Force 1989; Haugland & Shade 1994). 

Teachers should actively select software 
that promotes positive social values. 

Just like movies and television today, children’s 
software is often violent and much of it explicit and 
brutally graphic, as in most of the best-selling titles 
for the popular game machines. But, often, violence 
is presented in ways that are less obvious. In all of 
its forms, violence in software threatens young 
children’s development and challenges early child- 
hood educators, who must take active steps to keep 
it out of their classrooms (see the NAEYC Position 
Statement on Violence in the Lives of Children 1994). 

Some software programs offer children the oppor- 
tunity to get rid of mistakes by “blowing up” their 
creations— complete with sound effects — instead of 
simply erasing or starting over. As a metaphor for 
solving problems or getting rid of mistakes, “blow- 
ing up” is problematic. In the context of a computer 
software experience, it is more troubling than in the 
context of television or video. Children control the 
computer software, and, instead of being passive 
viewers of what appears on the screen, with the 
computer they become active decisionmakers about 
what takes place on the screen. Software programs 

14 



that empower children to freely blow up or destrojr 
without thought of the actual consequences of their 
actions can further the disconnection between per- 
sonal responsibility and violent outcomes. 

Identifying and eliminating software containing 
violence is only one of the challenges facing earl/ 
childhood educators. A related, opposite challenge 
is discovering software programs that promote posi- 
tive social actions. For example, software has the 
potential to offer children opportunities to develop 
sensitivities to children from other cultures or to 
children with disabilities. Much could be done to 
help children develop positive responses to cultural 
and racial diversity by offering software programs 
that enable children to explore the richness within 
their own and different cultures. 

6. Teachers, in collaboration with parents, 
should advocate for more appropriate technology 
applications for all children. 

The appropriate and beneficial use of technology 
with young children is ultimately the responsibility 
of the early childhood educator, working in collabo- 
ration with parents. Parents and teachers together 
need to make better choices as consumers. As they 
become educated on the appropriate uses of tech- 
nology, parents and teachers are more likely to make 
informed decisions and to make it known to devel- 
opers of technology when they are unhappy with 
products. Working together, parents and teachers 
are a large consumer group wielding greater influence 
on the development of technology for young children. 
Following are specific recommendations for early 
childhood professionals as they advocate for more 
appropriate technology applications for all children. 

• Provide information to parents on the benefits aiul 
use of appropriate software. 

• Advocate for computer hardware that can be u\h 
graded easily as new technology becomes availabK* 

• Encourage software publishers to make preview- 
ing of software easier for parents and educators 

• Advocate for a system of software review by edu- 
cators. 

• Promote the development of software and technul- 
ogy applications that routinely incorporate features 
that cater to the needs of learners with differeiu 
abilities. 

• Advocate for software that promotes positive repre- 
sentation of gender, cultural and linguistic diversuv 
and abilities. Software publishers should create a hal 
ance of programs that appeal to both boys and girls 

• Encourage software publishers to create programs 
that support collaboration among learners rather 
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than competition. Fostering cooperative learning en- 
hances the acceptance of the abilities of all learners. 

• Encourage software publishers to develop pro- 
grams that reflect, appropriate, nonviolent ways to 
solve problems and correct mistakes. 

• Develop formal and informal information sharing 
and support for teachers, parents, and appropriate 
organizations and community-based programs. En- 
courage free community access to technology 
through libraries, schools, and so forth. 

• Support policies on federal, state, and local levels 
that encourage funding that supports equity in access 
to technology for young children and their families. 

/ • The appropriate use of technology has many 
implications for early childhood professional de- 
velopment. 

As early childhood educators become ac- 
tive participants in a technological world, 
they need in-depth training and ongoing 
support to be adequately prepared to make 
decisions about technology and to support 
its effective use in learning environments 
for children. 

To achieve the potential benefits of technology, 
both preservice and inservice training must provide 
early childhood educators with opportunities for 
basic information and awareness. These efforts 
must address the rapid proliferation and fast-paced 
change within the technology arena. Opportunities 
that emphasize evaluating the software in relation 
to children’s development are essential. 

Institutions of higher education and other orga- 
nizations and groups that provide preservice and 
inservice education have a responsibility to 

• incorporate experiences that permit educators to 
reflect on the principles of early childhood educa- 
tion and how technology can support and extend 
these principles; 

• give teachers concentrated time to focus on how 
best to use educational technology and to develop 
a plan for the use of educational technology in a 
school or early childhood program; 

• provide hands-on training with appropriate soft- 
ware programs to assist teachers in becoming famil- 
iar and comfortable with the operation and features 
of hardware and software; and 

• provide on-site and school-based training on effec- 
tively integrating technology into the curriculum 
and assessment process. 

At the classroom level, teachers need staff-devel- 
opment experiences (Kearsley & Lynch 1992) that 
permit them to 
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• use teaching techniques that fully use the technol- 
ogy; 

• encourage parental involvement with technology 

• match technology applications to the learning 
needs of individual children; 

• look for cross-curriculum/cross-cultural applica- 
tions; 

• facilitate cooperative interactions among children; 
and 

• use technology to improve personal efficiency. 

The potentials of technology are far-reaching and 
ever changing. The risk is for adults to become com- 
placent, assuming that their current knowledge or 
experience is adequate. “Technology is an area of 
the curriculum, as well as a tool for learning, in 
which teachers must demonstrate their own capac- 
ity for learning” (Bredekamp &Rosegrant 1994, 61). 
As teachers try out their new knowledge in the 
classroom, there should be opportunities to share 
experiences and insights, problems and challenges 
with other educators. When teachers become 
comfortable and confident with the new technol- 
ogy, they can be offered additional challenges and 
stimulated to reach new levels of competence in 
using technology. 

Early childhood educators should use tech- 
nology as a tool for communication and 
collaboration among professionals as well 
as a tool for teaching children. 

Technology can be a powerful tool for professional 
development. Software can provide accessible infor- 
mation and tools for classroom management, plan- 
ning, and creation of materials. Telecommunications 
and the Internet can enable teachers to obtain in- 
formation and new ideas from around the world and 
to interact with distant experts and peers. Early 
childhood educators can incorporate principles ot 
cooperative learning as they assist distant peers in 
acquiring new skills; share curriculum ideas, rt - 
sources, and promising practices; exchange ad\ it t* 
and collaborate on classroom and professional th- 
velopment projects. Providing training and support 
for access to services available via on-line networks 
and the Internet has the potential of opening titr 
doors to worlds of additional classroom resourtvs 
With a responsive on-line system, mentors can .is 
sist novices in becoming more technology literal* 
and more involved in actively using technology 
professional benefits. As educators become compt- 
tent users of technology for personal and prol»*s 
sional growth, they can model appropriate use i‘*r 
young children. 

1 ' 
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Choiiic Book 




MatenaIs;:,C^,.s 

• Regular or digital camera to take pictures of children in the 
class demonstrating one of the ten Choice Book problem- 
solving strategies 

• Photographs of the students portraying prosocial skills 

• Ten pieces of different-colored paper for book 

• Book finishing materials (lamination supplies or clear adhesive 
plastic) 

• Bookbinding materials 

• Parent letter (see blackline master, following) 

• Book Checkout (see blackline master, following) 



Description:) 



The Choice Book offers children strategies to solve problems that 
occur frequently in the classroom and at home. Children learn 
prosocial skills that help them interact positively and get along with 
others, a lifelong skill. Children learn to say the problem-solving 
vocabulary (such as “What’s wrong,” “I need help,” “May I have a 
turn, please?”, and “I want that toy, please”) that enables them to 
generalize these skills across various environments such as home, 
school, and community. 

Make the Choice Book during the first couple of weeks of the school 
year. That way, children can begin learning the prosocial skills as soon 
as possible. Take photographs of students engaged in appropriate, 
desirable target behaviors. Be sure to include each student in the class 
in at least one of the pictures. Glue the ten photographs to ten 



Lanirua^e Use 



^ Sentence structure ! 

:'f Ptoblem-spiving 
:";'\conceptsVr' 




• L-R sequencing 



•1:1 word 
correspondence 



M id adapted from an idea used by the University of Minnesota Child Care Center. 
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Building Early Literacy and Language Skills 



different-colored pieces of paper, one photo per page. Then write or 
type the words “I can ...” above each photograph. Below each 
picture, write the words that describe the picture (e.g., ‘T can . . . 
(picture) . . . wait for a turn by setting the timer”). Combine all the 
pictures and descriptions into a class book. Laminate the Choice Book 
so that it can withstand a lot of use by children. Keep the Choice 
Book in the classroom library or some designated area where children 
can access it easily. 

Suggested prosocial target behaviors and vocabulary to include in the 
Choice Book are; 

1. Use "good manners words” or sign language to ask for 
a toy 

2. Take turns with a friend 

3. Wait for a turn by setting the timer 

4. Wait for a turn by counting 

5. Trade toys with a friend 

6. Share with a friend 

7. Work or play together 

8. Talk about my feelings 

9. Walk away from someone who is bullying 

10. Ask an adult for help 
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Initially, you should model how to use good decision-making skills 
with the Choice Book. Here is an example: 

Jacob wants a turn at the computer, but the computer center is 
full. Jacob begins to stomp his feet because he is frustrated. You 
say to him, “Jacob, it looks like you want a turn at the computer. 
Look, Molly and Sonja are already working at the computer. 
What can you do? Here is the Choice Book. What are some 
things you and your friends are doing in these pictures?” Have 
Jacob point to various pictures and/or describe verbally what 
skills children are using in the Choice Book. You read skills and 
expand on what Jacob says: “Oh, that is a great idea! You could 
ask Molly if you could have a turn when she is done. In fact, we 
could set a timer. Let’s tell Molly that when the timer goes off, 
it will be time for her to choose a different center, and it will be 
your turn to work on the computer.” You should monitor the 
timer initially. You should also encourage and model good 
manners, such as saying “excuse me,” “please,” “thank you,” and 
“you’re welcome.” 



As each child acquires the ability to use the Choice Book and its 
strategies independently, you can fade your guidance. Acquisition of 
the skills also leads to children’s using the skills without the visual 
assistance of the book itself. Soon children are able to say, “I want a 
turn at the computer. I know, let’s set the timer!” 
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1. Use other prosocial skills that are appropriate and that meet 
the unique needs of your students and classroom or school. 

2. Add other skills throughout the school year as necessary. 
£iiil^ng ^^ilies 

1. At the beginning of the school year, send a letter home to 
families explaining the purpose of the Choice Book (see 
blackline master, following). 

2. Ask parents to encourage problem-solving skills at home and 
to praise children when they use those skills. 

3. Send notes home to parents when their child uses the 
problem-solving strategies at school. 

4. Make a duplicate Choice Book that children may check out 
and take home to enjoy with their families (see blackline 
master, following). 



Target Outcomes . 



Ages 3-4: 

1. Use problem-solving vocabulary 

2. Use left to right sequencing when following words in a book 
Ages 5-6: 

1. Use problem-solving vocabulary 

2. Use 1:1 word correspondence while reading words 
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Dear Families, 






Our class would like to introduce you to the Choice Book. The Choice 
Book offers children strategies to solve problems. Children may use 
the Choice Book as a tool to decide how they can effectively deal with 
a variety of situations that occur frequently in the classroom and 
at home. 



i ^ 



The Choice Book provides visual cues and words that children may 
touch, sign, or describe verbally. Each photograph in the book portrays 
children using desirable social skills to interact with their peers and to 
prevent or resolve conflicts. Examples of positive strategies include: 
using “good manners words” or sign language to ask for a toy; taking 
turns with a friend; waiting for a turn by setting a timer or counting; 
trading toys; sharing; working or playing together; describing feehngs; 
walking away from someone who is bullying; and asking an adult 
for help. 









Teachers at our school will initially model how to use good decision- 
making skills with the Choice Book. As each child acquires the ability 
to use the book and strategies independently, teachers fade their 
guidance. The Choice Book is located in the classroom library for 
everyone to read or to check out and take home. If you have more 
ideas to add to the Choice Book, we would love to have you share 
them with us. 






Sincerely, 






7 ^" 









^^nni by Sopris West. All rights reserved. To order, call; 800/547-6747, product code 151BELLS. 
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Activity: Choice Book 



Tell-Show-Help-Praise 

T ell-Show-Help-Praise is a gentle, nonintrusive model of instruction which allows the 
child the opportunity to learn skills in the least restrictive way first, gradually in- 
creasing directiveness only to the point at which the child responds. This instructional 
strategy has many uses. Tell-Show-Help-Praise can be used not only as a teaching tool, 
but also as a behavior-management technique. It can be used incidentally during daily 
activities or for one-on-one instruction. 

This approach enables the child to be as independent as possible. To ensure this inde- 
pendence, always begin with the most naturalistic approach. First, observe what the 
child can and carmot do, then introduce the skill incidentally. If the child does not learn 
the skill in this way, it is time to use specific programs from the Teaching Records 
which task-analyze the skill and teach it step-by-step. Be sure to provide a variety of op- 
portunities for the child to practice the skill during daily activities. 

To implement the Tell-Show-Help-Praise model, follow the procedure below. 

A Start with the child's name. This is a natural and reliable way to get the child's 
attention. 

A TELL — Give the instruction one time to encourage responding to the first in- 
struction. For example, say, "Jamie, put the block in the box." If the child re- 
sponds appropriately, give enthusiastic, specific praise (see PRAISE). 

A SHOW — If the child does not respond after a predetermined, reasonable 

amoimt of time, repeat the child's name and the identical instruction, providing 
a gesture or model of the desired behavior. For example, say, "Jamie, put the 
block in the box," while pointing to the inside of the box or demonstrating how 
to put blocks in the box. If the child responds appropriately, give enthusiastic, 
specific praise (see PRAISE). 

A HELP — If the child still does not respond, repeat the name and identical instruc- 
tion while providing the least physical assistance required to help the child per- 
form the response as independently as possible. This approach is used to 
assure that noncompliant children cannot avoid the task simply by being pas- 
sive, and that children with severe disabilities do not begin a pattern of failure. 
For example, say, "Jamie, put the block in the box," while gently assisting the 
child to put the block in the box. After the child performs the skill with help, 
provide praise (see PRAISE). 



Tell-Show-Help-Praise 



CURRICULUM 



A PRAISE — Give praise, enthusiastically and descriptively, as soon as the child ac- 
complishes the task, regardless of the amount of assistance provided. For exam- 
ple, say, "Great, Jamie! You put the block in the box." If appropriate, pair the 
praise with an additional positive consequence such as an activity that the child 
particularly enjoys. 

The Tell-Show-Help-Praise strategy can be incorporated as a natural teaching method 
and used throughout the day. It is not necessary to gather data, but if you would like to 
take data, use the following code. 

+ — Correct response. 

S — Show. The child does not perform correctly on the first trial. When the identi- 
cal instruction is repeated with the addition of a gestural prompt, the child per- 
forms the task correctly. 

H — Help. The child does not perform the task correctly after the gestural prompt. 
When the identical instruction is repeated and the child is gently, physically 
guided in the performance of the task, the child performs the task correctly. 

I — Incorrect response. 

/ — Not applicable. This code is used when a step in the task analysis is not applica- 
ble in that particular teaching instance and so is not scored. 
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